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THESE tales are written in an English dialect 
—none the less a dialect for that it lacks uni- 
formity in the misplacement of aspirates, and 
lacks, too, strange words misunderstanded of 
the reader. 

In South Kent villages with names ending 
in ‘den,’ and out away on the Sussex downs 
where villages end in ‘hurst,’ live the plain 
people who talk this plain speech—a speech 
that should be sweeter in English ears than the 
implacable consonants of a northern kail-yard, 
or the soft one-vowelled talk of western hill- 
sides. ~ 

All through the summer nights the market 
carts creak along the London road; to London 
go the wild young man and the steady young 
man who ‘betters’ himself. To London goes 
the girl seeking a ‘place.’ The ‘beano’ comes 
very near to this land—so near that across its 
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marches you may hear the sackbut and shawm 
from the breaks. Once a year come the 
hoppers. And so the cup of the hills holds no 
untroubled pool of pastoral speech. This book 
therefore is of no value to a Middle English 
scholar, and needs no glossary. 

E. NESBIT. 


KENT, March 1896. 
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THE BRISTOL BOWL 


My cousin Sarah and me had only one aunt 
between us, and that was my Aunt Maria, 
who lived in the little cottage up by the 
church, 

Now my aunt had a tidy little bit of money 
laid by, which she couldn’t in reason expect 
to carry with her when her time came to go, 
wherever it was she might go to, and a house- 
ful of furniture, old-fashioned, but strong and 
good still. So of course Sarah and I were 
not behindhand in going up to see the old 
lady, and taking her a pot or so of jam in 
fruiting season, or a turnover, maybe, on a 
baking-day, if the oven had been steady and 
the baking turned out well. And you couldn’t 
have told from aunt’s manner which of us she 
liked best; and there were some folks who 
thought she might leave half to me and half 

‘4 
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to Sarah, for she hadn't chick nor child of 
her own. 

But aunt was of a having nature, and what 
she had once got together she couldn’t bear 
to see scattered. Even if it was only what 
she had got in her rag-bag, she would give it 
to one person to make a big quilt of, rather 
than give it to two persons to make two little 
quilts. 

So Sarah and me, we knew that the money 
might come to either or neither of us, but go to 
both it wouldn’t. 

Now, some people don’t believe in special 
mercies, but I have always thought there must 
have been something out of the common way 
for things to happen as they did the day Aunt 
Maria sprained her ankle. She sent over to 
the farm where we were living with my mother 
(who was a sensible woman, and carried on the 
farm much better than most men would have 
done, though. that’s neither here nor there) to 
ask if Sarah or me could be spared to go and 
look after her a bit, for the doctor said she 
couldn’t put her foot to the ground for a week 
or more. 

Now, the minister I sit under always warns 
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us against superstition, which, I take it, means 
believing more than you have any occasion to, 
And I’m not more given to it than most folks, 
but still I always have said, and I always shall 
say, that there’s a special Providence above us, 
and it wasn’t for nothing that Sarah was laid 
up with a quinsy that very morning. So I put 
a few things together—in Sarah’s hat-tin, I ° 
remember, which was handier to carry than 
my own—and I went up to the cottage. 

Aunt was in bed, and whether it was the 
sprained ankle or the hot weather I don’t know, 
but the old lady was cantankerous past all 
believing. 

‘Good-morning, aunt,’ I said, when I went 
in, ‘and however did this happen ?’ 

‘Oh, you’ve come, have you?’ she said, 
without answering my question, ‘and brought 
enough luggage to last you a year, I’ll be 
bound. When I was young, a girl could go 
to spend a week without nonsense of boxes 
or the like. A clean shift and a change of 
stockings done up in a cotton handkerchief— 
that was good enough for us, But now, you 
girls must all be young ladies. I’ve no patience 
with you.’ 
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I didn’t answer back, for answering back is 
a poor sort of business when the other person 
is able to make you pay for every idle word. 
Of course, it’s different if you haven’t anything 
to lose by it. So I just said— 

‘Never mind, aunt dear. I really haven't 
brought much; and what would you like me 
to do first ?’ 

‘I should think you’d see for yourself, says 
she, thumping her pillows, ‘that there’s not a 
stick in the house been dusted yet—no, nor a 
stair swep’’ 

So I set to to clean the house, which was 
cleaner than most people’s already, and I got 
a nice bit of dinner and took it up ona tray. 
But no, that wasn’t right, for I’d put the best 
instead of the second-best cloth on the tray. 

‘The workhouse is where you'll end,’ says 
aunt. 

But she ate up all the dinner, and after that 
she seemed to get a little easier in her temper, 
and by-and-by fell off to sleep. 

I finished the stairs and tidied up the kitchen, 
and then I went to dust the parlour. 

Now, my aunt’s parlour was a perfect moral. 
I have never seen its like before or since. The 
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mantelpiece and the corner cupboard, and the 
shelves behind the door, and the top of the 
chest of drawers and the bureau were all 
covered up with a perfect litter and lurry of 
old china. Not sets of anything, but different 
basins and jugs and cups and plates and 
china spoons and the bust of John Wesley 
and Elijah feeding the ravens in a red gown 
and standing on a green crockery grass plot. 

There was every kind of china uselessness 
that you could think of ; and Sarah and I used 
to think it hard that a girl had no chance of 
getting on in life without she dusted all this 
rubbish once a week at the least. 

‘Well, the sooner begun the sooner ended,’ 
says I to myself. So I took the silk handker- 
chief that aunt kep’ a purpose—an old one it 
was that had belonged to uncle, and hemmed 
with aunt’s own hair and marked with his name 
in the corner. (Folks must have had a deal of 
time in those days, I often think.) And I 
began to dust the things, beginning with the 
big bowl on the chest of drawers, for aunt 
always would have everything done just one 
way and no other. 

You think, perhaps, that I might as well 
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have sat down in the arm-chair and had a 
quiet nap and told aunt afterwards that I had 
dusted everything; but you must know she 
was quite equivalent to asking any of the 
neighbours who might drop in whether that 
dratted china of hers was dusted properly. 

It was a hot afternoon, and I was tired and 
a bit cross, 

‘ Aunts, and uncles, and grandmothers,’ thinks 
I to myself. ‘O what a stupid old lot they 
must have been to have set such store by all 
this gimcrackery! Oh, if only a bull or some- 
thing could get in here for five minutes and 
smash every precious—oh, my cats alive!’ 

I don’t know how I did it, but just as I was 
saying that about the bull, the big bowl slipped 
from my hands and broke in three pieces on the 
floor at my feet, and at the same moment I heard 
aunt thump, thump, thumping with the heel of 
her boot on the floor for me to go up and 
tell her what I had broken. I tell you I 
wished from my heart at that moment that 
it was me that had had the quinsy instead of 
Sarah. 

I was so knocked all of a heap that I couldn’t 
move, and the boot went on thump, thump, 
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thumping overhead. I had to go, but I was 
flustered to that degree that as I went up the 
stairs I couldn’t for the life of me think what 
I should say. 

Aunt was sitting up in bed, and she shook 
her fist at me when I went in. 

‘Out with it!’ she said. ‘Speak the truth. 
Which of them is it? The yallar china dish, 
or the big teapot, or the Wedgwood tobacco- 
jar that belonged to your grandfather ?’ 

And then all in a minute I knew what to 
say. The words seemed to be put into my 
mouth, like they were into the prophets of 
old. 

‘Lord, aunt!’ I said, ‘you give me quite a 
turn, battering on the floor that way. What 
do you want? What is it?’ 

‘What have you broken, you wicked, heart- 
less girl? Out with it, quick !’ 

‘Broken?’ I says. ‘ Well, I hope you won’t 
mind much, aunt, but I have had a misfortune 
with the little cracked pie-dish that the potato- 
pie was baked in; but I can easy get you 
another down at Wilkins.’ 

Aunt fell back on her pillows with a sort of 
groan. 
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‘Thank them as be!’ she said, and then she 
sat up again, bolt upright all in a minute. 

‘You fetch me the pieces,’ she says, short 
and sharp. 

I hope it isn’t boastful to say that I don’t 
think many girls would have had the sense to 
bring up that dish in their apron and to break 
it on their knee as they came up the stairs, and 
take it in and show it to her. 

‘Don’t say another word about it, says my 
aunt, as kind and hearty as you please. 

Things not being as bad as she expected, it 
made her quite willing to put up with things 
being a bit worse than they had been five 
minutes before. I’ve often noticed it is this 
way with people. 

‘You’re a good girl, Jane,’ she says, ‘a very 
good girl, and I shan’t forget it, my dear. Go 
on down, now, and make haste with your wash- 
ing up, and get to work dusting the china.’ 

And it was such a weight off my mind to 
feel that she didn’t know, that I felt as if 
everything was all right until I got downstairs 
and see those three pieces of that red and 
yellow and green and blue basin lying on the 
carpet as I had left them. My heart beat fit 
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to knock me down, but I kept my wits about 
me, and I stuck it together with white of egg, 
and put it back in its place on the wool mat 
with the little teapot on top of it so that no 
one could have noticed that there was any- 
thing wrong with it unless they took the thing 
up in their hands, 

The next three days I waited on aunt hand 
and foot, and did everything she asked, and 
she was as pleased as pleased, till I felt that 
Sarah hadn’t a chance. 

On the third day I told aunt that mother 
would want me, it being Saturday, and she was 
quite willing for the Widow Gladish to come in 
and do for her while I was away. I chose a 
Saturday because that and Sunday were the 
only days the china wasn’t dusted. 

I went home as quick as I could, and I told 
mother all about it. 

‘And don’t you, for any sake, tell Sarah a 
word about it, or quinsy or no quinsy, she’ll be 
up at aunt’s before we know where we are, to 
let the cat out of the bag.’ 

I took all the money out of my money-box 
that I had saved up for starting housekeeping 
with in case aunt should leave her money to 
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Sarah, and I put it in my pocket, and I took 
the first train to London. 

I asked the porter at the station to tell me 
the way to the best china-shop in London ; and 
he told me there was one in Queen Victoria 
Street. So I went there. 

It was a beautiful place, with velvet sofas 
for people to sit down on while they looked 
at the china and glass and chose which 
pattern they would have; and there were 
thousands of basins far more beautiful than 
aunt’s, but not one like hers, and when I had 
looked over some fifty of them, the gentleman 
who was showing them to me said— 

‘Perhaps you could give me some idea of 
what it is you do want?’ 

Now, I had brought one of the pieces of the 
bowl up with me, the piece at the back where 
it didn’t show, and I pulled it out and showed 
it to him. 

‘I want one like this,’ I said. 

‘Oh!’ said he, ‘why didn’t you say so at 
first? Wedon’t keep that sort of thing here, 
and it’s a chance if you get it at all, You might 
in Wardour Street, or at Mr. Aked’s in Green 
Street, Leicester Square.’ 
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Well, time was getting on and I did a thing 
I had never done before, though I had often 
read of it in the novelettes. I waved my 
umbrella and I got into a hansom cab. 

‘Young man,’ I said, ‘will you please drive 
to Mr. Aked’s in Green Street, Leicester 
Square? and drive careful, young man, for I 
have a piece of china in my hands that’s worth 
a fortune to me.’ 

So he grinned and I got in and the cab 
started. A hansom cab is better than any 
carriage you ever rode in, with soft cushions to 
lean against and little looking-glasses to look 
at yourself in, and, somehow, you don’t hear 
the wheels. I leaned back and looked at my- 
self and felt like a duchess, for I had my new 
hat and mantle on, and I knew I looked nice 
by the way the young men on the tops of 
the omnibuses looked at me and smiled. It 
was a lovely drive. When we got to Mr. 
Aked’s, which looked to me more like a rag- 
and-bone shop than anything else, and very 
poor after the beautiful place in Queen Vic- 
toria Street, I got out and went in. 

An old gentleman came towards me and 
asked what he could do for me, and he looked 
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surprised, as though he wasn’t used to see such 
smart girls in his pokey old shop. 

‘Please, sir,’ I said, ‘I want a bowl like this, 
if you have got such a thing among your old 
odds and ends,’ 

He took the piece of china and looked at it 
through his glasses for a minute. Then he gave 
it back to me very carefully. 

€There’s not a piece of this ware in the 
market. The few specimens extant are in 
private collections.’ 

‘Oh dear, I said; ‘and can’t I get another 
like it?’ 

‘Not if you were to offer me a hundred 
pounds down,’ said the old man. 

I couldn’t help it. I sat down on the nearest 
chair and began to cry, for it seemed as if all 
my hopes of Aunt Maria’s money were fading 
away like the ‘roseate hues of early dawn’ in 
the hymn. 

‘Come, come,’ said he, ‘what’s the matter? 
Cheer up. I suppose you’re in service and 
you've broken this bowl. Isn’t that it? But 
never mind—your mistress can’t do anything to 
you. Servants can’t be made to replace valuable 
bowls like this.’ 
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That dried my eyes pretty quick, I can tell 
you. 

‘Me in service!’ I said. ‘And my grand- 
father farming his own land before you were 
picked out of the gutter, I’ll be bound ’—God 
forgive me that I should say such a thing to an 
old man—‘and my own aunt with a better lot 
of fal-lals and trumpery in her parlour than 
you ’ve got in all your shop.’ 

With that he laughed, and I flounced out of 
the shop, my cheeks flaming and my heart 
going like an eight-day clock. I was so 
flustered I didn’t notice that some one came out 
of the shop after me, and I had walked a dozen 
yards down the street before I saw that some 
one was alongside of me and saying something 
to me. 

It was another old gentleman—at least, not 
so old as Mr, Aked,—and I remembered now 
having seen him at the back of the shop. He 
was taking off his hat, as polite as you please. 

‘You’re quite overcome,’ he said, ‘and no 
wonder. Come and have a little dinner with 
me quietly somewhere, and tell me all about 
it.’ 

‘I don’t want any dinner,’ I said; ‘I want to 
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go and drown myself, for it’s all over, and I’ve 
nothing more to look for. My brother Harry 
will have the farm, and I shan’t get a penny of 
aunt’s money. Why couldn’t they have made 
plenty of the ugly old basins while they were 
about it?’ 

‘Come and have some dinner,’ the old gentle- 
man said again, ‘and perhaps I can help you. 
I have a basin just like that.’ 

So I did. We went to some place where 
there were a lot of little tables and waiters in 
black clothes; and we had a nice dinner, and 
I did feel better for it, and when we had come 
to the cheese, I told him exactly what had 
happened; and he leaned his head on his 
hands, and he thought, and thought, and pre- 
sently he said— 

‘Do you think your aunt would sell any of 
her china?’ 

‘That I’m downright sure she wouldn’t, I 
said ; ‘so it’s no good your asking.’ 

‘Well, you see, your aunt won’t be down for 
three or four days yet. You give me your 
address, and I’ll write and tell you if I think 
of anything.’ 

And with that he paid the bill and had a cab 
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called, and put me in it and paid the driver, and 
I went along home. 

I didn’t sleep much that night, and next day 
I was thinking all sermon-time of whatever I 
could do, for it wasn’t in nature that my aunt 
would not find me out before another two days 
was over my head; and she had never been so 
nice and kind, and had even gone so far as to 
say— 

‘Whoever my money’s left to, Jane, will be 
bound not to part with my china, nor my 
old chairs and presses. Don’t you forget, my 
child. It’s all written in black and white, and 
if the person my money’s left to sells these old 
things, my money goes along too.’ 

There was no letter on Monday morning, and 
I was up to my elbows in the suds, doing aunt’s 
bit of washing for her, when I heard a step on 
the brick path, and there was that old gentle- 
man coming round by the water-butt to the 
back-door. 

‘Well?’ says he. ‘Anything fresh happened? 

‘For any sake, says I in a whisper, ‘get out 
of this. She’ll hear if I say more than two 
words to you. If you’ve thought of anything 
that’s to be of any use, get along to the church 
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porch, and I'll be with you as soon as I can get 
these things through the rinse-water and out on 
the line.’ 

‘But,’ he says in a whisper, ‘just let me into 
the parlour for five minutes, to have a look 
round and see what the rest of the bowl is like.’ 

Then I thought of all the stories I had heard 
of pedlars’ packs, and a married lady taken 
unexpectedly, and tricks like that to get into 
the house when no one was about. So I 
thought— 

‘Well, if you are to go in, I must go in with 
you,’ and I squeezed my hands out of the suds, 
and rolled them into my apron and went in, and 
him after me. 

You never see a man go on as he did. It’s 
my belief he was hours in that room, going 
round and round like a squirrel in a cage, pick- 
ing up first one bit of trumpery and then another, 
with two fingers and a thumb, as carefully as if 
it had been a ¢u//e bonnet just home from the 
draper’s, and setting everything down on the 
very exact spot he took them up from. 

More than once I thought that I had enter- 
tained a loony unawares, when I saw him turn 
up the cups and plates and look twice as long 
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at the bottoms of them as he had at the pretty 
parts that were meant to show, and all the time 
he kept saying— Unique, by Gad, perfectly 
unique!’ or ‘ Bristol, as I’m a sinner,’ and when 
he came to the large blue dish that stands at 
the back of the bureau, I thought he would 
have gone down on his knees to it and wor- 
shipped it. 

‘Square - marked Worcester!’ he said to 
himself in a whisper, speaking very slowly, 
as if the words were pleasant in his mouth, 
‘Square-marked Worcester—an eighteen-inch 
dish !’ 

I had as much trouble getting him out of 
that parlour as you would have getting a cow 
out of a clover-patch, and every minute I was 
afraid aunt would hear him, or hear the china 
rattle or something; but he never rattled a bit, 
bless you, but was as quiet as a mouse, and as 
for carefulness he was like a woman with her 
first baby. I didn’t dare ask him anything for 
fear he should answer too loud, and by-and-by 
he went up to the church porch and waited for 
me. 

He had a brown-paper parcel with him, a big 
one, and I thought to myself, ‘Suppose he’s 
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brought his bowl and is wishful to sell it’ I 
got those things through the blue-water pretty 
quick, I can tell you. I often wish I could get 
a maid who would work as fast as I used to 
when I was a girl, Then I ran up and asked 
aunt if she could spare me to run down to 
the shop for some sago, and I put on my sun- 
bonnet and ran up, just as I was, to the church 
porch, The old gentleman was skipping with 
impatience. I’ve heard of people skipping with 
impatience, but I never saw any one do it before. 

‘Now, look here, he said, ‘I want you—I 
must—oh, I don’t know which way to begin, I 
have so many things to say. I want to see 
your aunt, and ask her to let me buy her china.’ 

‘You may save your trouble,’ I said, ‘for 
she’ll never do it. She’s left her china to me 
in her will,’ I said. 

Not that I was quite sure of it, but still I was 
sure enough to say so, The old gentleman put 
down his brown-paper parcel on the porch seat 
as careful as if it had been a sick child, and 
said— 

‘But your aunt won’t leave you anything if 
she knows you have broken the bowl, will she?’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘she won't, that’s true, and you 
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can tell her if you like.’ For I knew very well 
he wouldn’t. 

‘Well,’ says he, speaking very slowly, ‘if I 
lent you my bowl, you could pretend it’s hers 
and she’ll never know the difference, for they 
are as like as two peas. I can tell the difference, 
of course, but then I’m acollector, If I lend 
you the bowl, will you promise and vow in 
writing, and sign it with your name, to sell all 
that china to me directly it comes into your 
possession? Good gracious, girl, it will be 
hundreds of pounds in your pocket.’ 

That was a sad moment for me. I might 
have taken the bowl and promised and vowed, 
and then when the china came to me I might 
have told him I hadn’t the power to sell it; but 
that wouldn’t have looked well if any one had 
come to know of it. So I just said straight 
out— 

‘The only condition of my having my aunt’s 
money is, that I never part with the china,’ 

He was silent a minute, looking out of the 
porch at the green trees waving about in the 
sunshine over the gravestones, and then he 
says— 

‘Look here, you seem an honourable girl. I 
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am a collector. I buy china and keep it in 
cases and look at it, and it’s more to me than 
meat, or drink, or wife, or child, or fire—do you 
understand? And I can no more bear to think 
of that china being lost to the world in a 
cottage instead of being in my collection than 
you can bear to think of your aunt’s finding out 
about the bowl, and leaving the money to your 
cousin Sarah,’ 

Of course, I knew by that that he had been 
gossiping in the village. 

‘Well?’ I said, for I saw that he had some- 
thing more on his mind. 

‘I’m an old man,’ he went on, ‘ but that need 
not stand in the way. Rather the contrary, for 
I shall be less trouble to you than a young 
husband. Will you marry me out of hand? 
And then when your aunt dies the china will 
be mine, and you will be well provided for.’ 

No one but a madman would have made 
such an offer, but that wasn’t a reason for me 
to refuse it. I pretended to think a bit, but my 
mind was made up. 

‘And the bowl?’ I said. 

‘Of course I’ll lend you my bowl, and you 
shall give me the pieces of the old one. Lord 
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Worsley’s specimen has twenty-five rivets in 
it? 

‘Well, sir,” I said, ‘it seems to be a way out 
of it that might suit both of us. So, if you’ll 
speak to mother, and if your circumstances is as 
you represent, I'll accept your offer, and I’ll be 
your good lady.’ 

And then I went back to aunt and told her 
Wilkinses was out of sago, but they would have 
some in on Wednesday, 


It was all right about the bowl. She never 


’ noticed the difference. I was married to the 


old gentleman, whose name was Fytche, the 
next week by special licence ‘at St. Nicholas 
Cole Abbey, Queen Victoria Street, which is very 
near that beautiful glass and china shop where 
I had tried to match the bowl; and my aunt 
died three months later and left me everything. 

Sarah married in quite a poor way. That 
quinsy of hers cost her dear. 

Mr. Fytche was very well off, and I should 
have liked living at his house well enough if it 
hadn’t been for the china. The house was 
cram full of it, and he could think of nothing 
else, No more going out to dinner; no amuse- 
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ments ; nothing as a girl like me had a right to 
look for. So one day I told him straight out 
I thought he had better give up collecting and 
sell aunt’s things, and we would buy a nice little 
place in the country with the money. 

‘But, my dear,’ he said,‘ you can’t sell your 
aunt’s china. She left it stated expressly in 
her will.’ 

And he rubbed his hands and chuckled, for 
he thought he had got me there. 

‘No, but you can, I said, ‘the china is yours 
now. I know enough about law to know that; 
and you can sell it, and you shall. 

And so he did, whether it was law or not, for 
you can make a man do anything if you only 
give your mind to it and take your time and 
keep all on, Xt was called the great Fytche sale, 
and I made him pay the money he got for it 
into the bank; and when he died I bought a 
snug little farm with it, and married a young 
man that I had had in my eye long before I had 
heard of Mr. Fytche. 

And we are very comfortably off, and not a 
bit of china in the house that’s more than 
twenty years old, so that whatever’s broke can 
be easy replaced. 
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As for his collection, which would have 
brought me in thousands of pounds, they say, 
I have to own he had the better of me there, 
for he left it by will to the South Kensington 
Museum. 
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I DON’T know how she could have done it. I 
couldn’t have done it myself. At least, I don’t 
think so, But being lame and small, and not 
noticeable anyhow, I had never any temptation, 
so I can’t judge those that have. 

Ellen was tall and a slight figure, and as 
pretty as a picture in her Sunday clothes, and 
prettier than any picture on a working day, with 
her sleeves rolled up to her shoulder and the 
colour in her face like a rose, and her brown 
hair all twisted up rough anyhow ; and, of course, 
she was much sought after and flattered. But I 
couldn’t have done it myself, I think, even if I 
had been sought after twice as much and twice as 
handsome. No, I couldn't, not after the doctor 
had said that father’s heart was weak, and any 
sudden shock might bring an end to him. 

But, oh! poor dear, she was my sister—my 
own only sister—and it’s not the time now to 


be hard on her, and she where she is, 
Py 
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She was walking regular with a steady young 
man, who worked through the week at Hastings, 
and come home here on a Sunday, and she 
would have married him and been as happy as 
a queen, I know; and all her looking in the 
glass, and dressing herself pretty, would have 
come to being proud of her babies and spend- 
ing what bits she could get together in making 
them look smart ; but it was not to be. 

Young Barber, the grocer’s son, who had a 
situation in London, he come down for his 
summer holiday, and then it was ‘No, thank 
you kindly,’ to poor Arthur Simmons, that had 
loved her faithful and true them two years, and 
she was all for walking with young Mr. Barber, 
besides running into the shop twenty times a 
day when no occasion was, just for a word 
across the counter. 

And father wasn’t the best pleased, but he 
was always a silent man, very pious, and not 
saying much as he sat at his bench, for he had 
been brought up to the shoemaking and was 
very respected among Pevensey folks. He 
would hum a hymn or two at his work some- 
times, but he was never a man of words. When 
young Barber went back to London, Ellen, she 
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began to lose her pretty looks. I had never 
thought much of young Barber. There was 
something common about him—not like the 
labouring men, but a kind of town commonness, 
which is twenty times worse to my thinking ; 
and if I didn’t like him before, you may guess I 
didn’t waste much love on him when I see poor 
Ellen’s looks, 

Now, if I am to tell you this story at all, 
I must tell it very steady and quiet, and not 
run on about what I thought or what I felt, or 
I shan’t never have the heart to go through it. 
The long and short of it was that a month 
hadn’t passed over our heads after young Bar- 
ber leaving, when one morning our Ellen wasn’t 
there. And she left a note, nailed to father’s 
bench, to say she had gone off with her true 
love, and father wasn’t to mind, for she was 
going to be married. 

Father, he didn’t say a word, but he turned a 
dreadful white, and blue his lips were, and for 
one dreadful moment I thought that I had lost 
him too. But he come round presently. I ran 
across to the Three Swans to get a drop of 
brandy for him; and I looked at her letter 
again, and I looked at him, and we both see 
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that neither of us believed that she was going to 
be married. There was something about the 
very way of the words as she had written them 
which showed they weren’t true. 

Father, he said nothing, only when next Sun- 
day had come, and I had laid out his Sunday 
things and his hat, all brushed as usual, he says— 

‘Put ’em away, my girl. I don’t believe in 
Sunday. Howcan I believe in all that, and my 
Ellen gone to shame?’ 

And, after that, Sundays was the same to him 
as weekdays, and the folks looked shy at us, 
and I think they thought that, what with Ellen’s 
running away and father’s working on Sundays, 
we was on the high-road to the pit of destruction. 

And so the time went on, and it was Christ- 
mas, The bells was ringing for Christmas Eve, 
and I says to father: ‘O father! come to 
church. Happen it’s all true, and Ellen’s an 
honest woman, after all.’ 

And he lifted his head and looked at me, and 
at that moment there come a soft little knock 
at the door. I knew who it was afore I had 
time to stir a foot to go across the kitchen and 
open the door to her. She blinked her eyes at 
the light as I opened the door to her. Oh, pale 
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and thin her face was that used to be so rosy- 
red, and— 

‘May I come in?’ she said, as if it wasn’t her 
own home. And father, he looked at her like 
a man that sees nothing, and I was frightened 
what he might do, like the fool I was, that ought 
to have known better. 

‘I’m very tired,’ says Ellen, leaning against the 
door-post ; ‘I have come from a very long way.’ 

And the next minute father makes two long 
steps to the door, and his arms is round her, 
and she a-hanging on his neck, and they two 
holding each other as if they would never let go. 
And so she come home, and I shut the door. 

And in all that time father and me, we 
couldn’t make too much of her, me being that 
thankful to the Lord that He had let our dear 
come back to us; and never a word did she say 
to me of him that had been her ruin. But one 
night when I asked her, silly-like, and hardly 
thinking what I was doing, some question about 
him, father down with his fist on the table, and 
says he— 

‘When you name that name, my girl, you 
light hell in me, and if ever I see his damned 
face again, God help him and me too.’ 
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And so I held my stupid tongue, and sat 
sewing with Ellen long days, and it was a happy, 
sad time, if a time can be sad and happy both. 

And it was about primrose-time that her 
time come, and we had kept it quiet, and no- 
body knew but us and Mrs. Jarvis, that lived in 
the cottage next to ours, and was Ellen’s god- 
mother, and loved her like her own daughter ; 
and when the baby come, Ellen says, ‘Is it a 
boy or a girl?’ And we told her it was a boy. 

Then, says she, ‘Thank God for that! My 
baby won't live to know such shame as mine.’ 

And there wasn’t one of us dared tell her that 
God meant no shame or pain or grief at all 
should come to her little baby, because it was 
dead. But by-and-by she would have it to lie 
by her, and we said No: it was asleep ; and for 
all we said she guessed the truth somehow. 
And she began to cry, the tears running down 
her cheeks and wetting the linen about her, and 
she began to moan, ‘I want my baby—oh, bring 
me my little baby that I have never seen yet. I 
want to say “good-bye ” to it, for I shall never 
go where it is going.’ 

And father said, ‘ Bring her the child.’ 

I had dressed the poor little thing—a pretty 
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boy, and would have been a fine man—in one 
of the gowns I had taken a pleasure in sewing 
for it to wear, and the little cap with the crimped 
border that had been Ellen’s own when she was 
a baby and her mother’s pride, and I brought it 
and put it in her arms, and it was clay-cold in 
my hands as I carried it. And she laid its 
head on her breast as well as she could for her 
weakness ; and father, who was leaning over 
her, nigh mad with love and being so anxious 
about her, he says— 

‘Let Lucy take the poor little thing away, 
Ellen, he says, ‘for you must try to get well 
and strong for the sake of those that love you.’ 

Then she says, turning her eyes on him, 
shining like stars out of her pale face, and still 
holding her baby tight to her breast, ‘I know 
what’s the best thing I can do for them as love 
me, and I’m doing it fast. Kiss me, father, and 
kiss the baby too. Perhaps if I hold it tight 
we’ll go out into the dark together, and God 
won't have the heart to part us,’ And so she 
died. , 

And there was no one but me that touched 
her after she died, for all I am a cripple, and I 
laid her out, my pretty, with my own hands, 
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and the baby in the hollow of her arm; and I 
put primroses all round them, and I took father 
to look at them when all was done, and we 
stood there, holding hands and looking at her 
lying there so sweet and peaceful, and looking 
so good too, whatever you may think, with all 
the trouble wiped off her face as if the Lord had 
washed it already in His heavenly light. 

Now, Ellen was buried in the churchyard, and 
Parson, who was always a hard man, he would 
have her laid away to the north side, where no 
sun gets to for the trees and the church, and 
where few folks like to be buried. But father, 
he said, ‘No; lay her beside her mother, in the 
bit of ground I bought twenty years ago, where 
I mean to lie myself, and Lucy too, when her 
time comes, so that if the talk of rising again is 
true we shall be all together at i last, as kins- 
folk should.’ 

So they laid her there, and her name was cut 
under mother’s on the headstone. 

Father didn’t grieve and take on as some 
men do, but he was quieter than he used to be, 
and didn’t seem to have that heart in his work 
that he always had even after she had left us. 
It seemed as if the spring of him was broken, 
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somehow. Not but what he was goodness itself 
to me then and always. But I wasn’t his 
favourite child, nor could I have looked to be, 
me being what I am and she so sweet and 
pretty, and such a way with her. 

And father went to church to the burying, 
but he wouldn’t go to service. ‘I think maybe 
there’s a God, and if there is, I have that in my 
heart that’s quite enough keeping in my own 
poor house, without my daring to take it into 
His,’ 

And so I gave up going too. I wouldn’t seem 
to be judging father, not though I might be 
judged myself by all the village. But when I 
heard the church-bells ringing, ringing, it was 
like as if some one that loved me was calling 
to me and me not answering; and sometimes 
when all the folk was in church, I used to 
hobble up on my crutches to the gate and stand 
there and sometimes hear a bit of the singing 
come through the open door. 

It was the end of August that Mr. Barber 
at the shop fell off a ladder leading to his 
wareroom, and was killed on the spot; and 
Mrs, Jarvis, she says to me, ‘If that young 
Barber comes home, as I suppose he will, to 
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take what’s his by right in the eyes of the law, 
he might as well go and put his head into an 
oven on a baking-day, and get his worst friend 
to shove his legs in after him and shut the door 
to.’ 

‘He won't come back,’ says I. ‘ How could he 
face it, when every one in the village knows it?’ 

For when Ellen died it could not be kept 
secret any longer, and a heap of folks that 
would have drawn their skirts aside rather 
than brush against her if she had been there 
alive and well, with her baby at her breast, had 
a tear and a kind word for her now that she was 
gone where no tears and no words could get 
at her for good or evil. 

I see once a bit of poetry in a book, and it 
said when a woman had done what she had 
done, the only way to get forgiven is to die, 
and I believe that’s true. But it isn’t true of 
fathers and sisters. 

It was Sunday morning, and father, he was 
working away at his bench—not that it ever 
seemed to make him any happier to work, only 
he was more miserable if he didn’t,—and I had 
crept up to the churchyard to lean against 
the wall and listen to the psalms being sung 
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inside, when, looking down the village street, 
I saw Barber’s shop open, and out came young 
Barber himself. Oh, if God forgets any one in 
His mercy, it will be him and his like! 

He come out all smart and neat in his new 
black, and he was whistling a hymn tune softly. 
Our house was betwixt Barber’s shop and the 
church, not a stone’s-throw off, anyway ; and I 
prayed to God that Barber would turn the 
other way and not come by our house, where 
father he was sitting at his bench with the door 
open. 

But he did turn, and come walking towards 
me; and I had laid my crutches on the ground, 
and I stooped to pick them up to go home—to 
stop words; for what were words, and she in 
her grave ?—when I heard young Barber’s voice, 
and I looked over the wall, and see he had 
stopped, in his madness and folly and the 
wickedness of his heart, right opposite the 
house he had brought shame to, and he was 
speaking to father through the door. 

I couldn’t hear what he said, but he seemed 
to expect an answer, and, when none came, he 
called out a little louder, ‘Oh, well, you’ve no 
call to hold your head so high, anyhow!’ And 
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for the way he said it I could have killed him 
myself, but for having been brought up to 
know that two wrongs don’t make a right, 
and ‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord; I 
will repay.’ 

They was at prayers in the church, and there 
was no sound in the street but the cooing of 
the pigeons on the roofs, and young Barber, he 
stood there looking in at our door with that 
little sneering smile on his face, and the next 
minute he was running for his life for the 
church, where all the folks were, and father 
after him like a madman, with his long knife in 
his hand that he used to cut the leather with. 
It all happened in a flash. 

Barber come running up the dusty road in 
his black, and passed me as I stood by the 
churchyard gate, and up towards the church ; 
but sudden in the path he stopped short, his 
eyes seeming starting out of his head as he 
looked at Ellen’s grave—not that he could see 
her name, the headstone being turned the other 
way,—and he put his hands before his eyes and 
stood still a-trembling, like a rabbit when’ the 
dogs are on it, and it can’t find no way out. 
Then he cried out, ‘No, no, cover her face, for 
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God’s sake!’ and crouched down against the 
footstone, and father, coming swift behind him, 
passed me at the gate, and he ran his knife 
through Barber’s back twice as he crouched, 
and they rolled on the path together. 

Then all the folks in church that had heard 
the scream, they come out like ants when you 
walk through an ant-heap. Young Barber was 
holding on to the headstone, the blood running 
out through his new broadcloth, and death 
written on his face in big letters. 

I ran to lift up father, who had fallen with his 
face on the grave, and as I stooped over him, 
young Barber he turned his head towards me, 
and he says in a voice I could hardly catch, 
such a whisper it was, ‘Was there a child? I 
didn’t know there was a child—a little child in 
her arm, and flowers all round.’ 

‘Your child, says I; ‘and may God forgive 
you!’ 

And I knew that he had seen her as I see 
her when my hands had dressed her for her 
sleep through the long night. 

I never have believed in ghosts, but there is 
no knowing what the good Lord will allow. 

So vengeance overtook him, and they carried 
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him away to die with the blood dropping on the 
gravel; and he never spoke a word again. 

And when they lifted father up with the red 
knife still fast in his hand, they found that he 
was dead, and his face was white and his lips 
were blue, like as I had seen them before. And 
they all said father must have been mad ; and 
so he lies where he wished to lie, and there’s a 
place there where I shall lie some day, where 
father lies, and mother, and my dear with her 
little baby in the hollow of her arm. 
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I waAS promised to William, in a manner of 
speaking, close upon seven year. What I mean 
to say is, when he was nigh upon fourteen, and 
was to go away to his uncle in Somerset to 
learn farming, he gave me a kiss and half of 
a broken sixpence, and said— 

‘Kate, I shall never think ofany girl but you, 
and you must never think of any chap but me.’ 

And the Lord in His goodness knows that I 
never did. 

Father and mother laughed a bit, and called 
it child’s nonsense; but they was willing 
enough for all that, for William was a likely 
chap, and would be well-to-do when his good 
father died, which I am sure I never wished nor 
prayed for. All the trouble come from his 
going to Somerset to learn farming, for his 
uncle that was there was a Roman, and he 
taught William a good deal more than he set 
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out to learn, so that presently nothing would 
do but William must turn Roman Catholic 
himself. I didn’t mind, bless you. I never 
could see what there was to make such a fuss 
about betwixt the two lots of them. Lord love 
us! we’re all Christians, I should hope. But 
father and mother was dreadful put out when - 
the letter come saying William had been 
‘received’ (like as if he was a parcel ¢ come by 
carrier). Father, he says— 

‘Well, Kate, least said soonest mended. 
But I had rather see you laid out on the best 
bed upstairs than I’d see you married to 
William, a son of the Scarlet Woman,’ 

In my silly innocence I couldn’t think what 
he meant, for William’s mother was a decent 
body, who wore a lilac print on week-days and 
a plain black gown on Sunday for all she was 
a well-to-do farmer’s wife, and might have gone 
smart as a cock pheasant. 

It was at tea-time, and I was a-crying on to 
my bread-and-butter, and mother sniffing a little 
for company behind the tea-tray, and father, he 
bangs down his fist in a way to make the cups 
rattle again, and he says— 

‘You’ve got to give him up, my girl. You 
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write and tell him so, and I'll take the letter as 
I go down to the church to-night to practice. 
I’ve been a good father to you, and you must 
be a good girl to me; and if you was to marry 
him, him being what he is, I’d never speak to 
you again in this world or the next.’ 

‘You wouldn’t have any chance in the next, 
I’m afraid, James,’ said my mother gently, ‘for 
her poor soul, it couldn’t hope to go to the 
blessed place after that.’ 

‘I should hope not,’ said my father, and with 
that he got up and went out, half his tea not 
drunk left in the mug. 

Well, I wrote that letter, and I told William 
right enough that him and me could never be 
anything but friends, and that he must think of 
me as a sister, and that was what father told 
me to say. But I hope it wasn’t very wrong of 
me to put in a little bit of my own, and this is 
what I said after I had told him about the friend 
and sister— 

‘But, dear William,’ says I, ‘I shall never 
love anybody but you, that you may rely, and 
I will live an old maid to the end of my days 
rather than take up with any other chap; and 
I should like to see you once, if convenient, 
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before we part for ever, to tell you all this, and 
to say “Good-bye” and “God bless you.” So 
you must find out a way to let me know quiet 
when you come home from learning the farm- 
ing in Somerset.’ 

And may I be forgiven the deceitfulness, and 
what I may call the impudence of it! I really 
did give father that same letter to post, and 
him believing me to be a better girl than I was, 
to my shame, posted it, not doubting that I had 
only wrote what he told me. 

That was the saddest summer ever I had. 
The roses was nothing to me, nor the lavender 
neither, that I had always been so fond of; and 
as for the raspberries, I don’t believe I should 
have cared if there hadn’t been one on the 
canes ; and even the little chickens, I thought 
them a bother, and—it goes to my heart to say 
it—a whole sitting was eaten by the rats in 
consequence. Everything seemed to go wrong. 
The butter was twice as long a-coming as ever 
I knowed it, and the broad beans got black 
fly, and father lost half his hay with the weather. 
If it had been me that had done something 
unkind, father would have said it was a Pro- 
vidence on me. But, of course, I knew better 
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than to speak up to my own father, with his 
hay lying rotting and smoking in the ten-acre, 
and telling him he was a-being judged. 

Well, the harvest was got in. It was neither 
here nor there. I have seen better years and 
I have seen worse. And Octobercome. I was 
getting to bed one night; at least, I hadn’t 
begun to undress, for I was sitting there with 
William’s letters, as he had wrote me from time 
to time while he was in Somerset, and I was 
reading them over and thinking of William, 
silly fashion, as a young girl will, and wishing 
it had been me was a Roman Catholic and him 
a Protestant, because then I could have gone 
into a convent like the wicked people in father’s 
story-books. I was in that state of silliness, 
you see, that I would have liked to do some- 
thing for William, even if it was only going 
into a convent—to be bricked up alive, perhaps. 
And then I hears a scratch, scratch, scratching, 
and ‘Drat the mice, says I; but I didn’t take 
any notice, and then there was a little tap, tap- 
ping, like a bird would make with its beak on 
the window-pane, and I went and opened it, 
thinking it was a bird that had lost its way 
and was coming foolish-like, as they will, to the 
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light. So I drew the curtain and opened the 
window, and it was—William ! 

‘Oh, go away, do, saysI; ‘father will hear 
you.’ 

He had climbed up by the pear-tree that 
grew right and left up the wall, and— 

‘I ask your pardon, says he, ‘my pretty 
sweetheart, for making so free as to come to 
your window this time of night, but there didn’t 
seem any other way.’ 

‘Oh, go, dear William, do go, says I. I 
expected every moment to see the door open 
and father put his head in. 

‘I’m not going,’ said William, ‘ till you tell 
me where you’ll meet me to say “Good-bye” 
and “God bless you,” like you said in the 
letter.’ 

Though I knew the whole parish better than 
I know the palm of my hand, if you’ll believe 
me, I couldn’t for the life of me for the moment 
think of any place where I could meet William, 
and I stood like a fool, trembling. Oh, what 
a jump I gave when I heard a noise like a heavy 
foot in the garden outside ! 

‘Oh! it’s father got round. Oh! he’ll kill 
you, William. Oh! whatever shall we do?’ 
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‘Nonsense!’ said William, and he caught hold 
of my shoulder and gave me a gentle little 
shake. ‘It was only one of these pears as I 
kicked off. They must be as hard as iron to 
fall like that.’ 

Then he gave me a kiss, and I said: ‘Then 
I’ll meet you by the Parson’s Shave to-morrow 
at half-past five,and do go. My heart’s a-beat- 
ing so I can hardly hear myself speak.’ 

‘Poor little bird!’ says William. Then he 
kissed me again and off he went ; and consider- 
ing how quiet he came, so that even I couldn’t 
hear him, you would not believe the noise he 
made getting down’ that pear-tree. I thought 
every minute some one would be coming in to 
see what was happening. 

Well, the next day I went about my work as 
frightened as a rabbit, and my heart beating fit 
to choke me, trying not to think of what I had 
promised todo. At tea-time father says, look- 
ing straight before him— 

‘William Birt has come home, Kate. You 
remember I’ve got your promise not to pass no 
words with him, him being where he is, without 
the fold, among the dogs and things.’ 

And I didn’t answer back, though I knew 
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well enough it wasn’t honest ; but he hadn’t got 
my word. Father had brought me up careful 
and kind, and I knew my duty to my parents, 
and I meant to do it, too. But I couldn’t help 
thinking I owed a little bit of a duty to William, 
and I meant doing that, so far as keeping my 
promise to meet him that afternoon went. So 
after tea I says, and I do think it is almost the 
only lie I ever told— 

‘Mother, I says, ‘I’ve got the jumping 
toothache, and it’s that bad I can hardly see to 
thread my needle.’ 

Then she says, as I knew she would, her 
being as kind an old soul as ever trod: ‘Go and 
lie down a bit and put the old sheepskin coat 
over your head, and I’ll get on with the darn- 
ing,’ 

So I went upstairs trembling all over. I took 
the bolster and pillow and put them under the 
covers, to look as like me as I could, and I put 
the old sheepskin coat at the top of, all; and 
as you come into the room any one would have 
thought it was me lying there with the tooth- 
ache. Then I took my hat and shawl and I 
went out, quiet as a mouse, through the dairy. 
When I got to the Parson’s Shave there was 
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William, and I was so glad to see him, I didn’t 
think of nothing else for full half a minute. 
Then William said— 

‘It’s only one field to the church. Why not 
go up there and sit in the porch? See, it’s 
coming on to rain.’ 

So he took my arm, and we started across 
the field, where all the days of the year but one 
you would not meet a soul. We went up 
through the churchyard. It was ’most dark, 
but I wasn’t a bit afraid with William’s arm 
round me. But when we got to the porch and 
had sat down, I was sorry I’d come, for 1 heard 
feet on the road below, and they stopped out- 
side the lychgate. 

‘Come, quick,’ says I, ‘or we’re caught like 
ratsinatrap. If I am going to give you up to 
please father, I may as well please him all 
round, There’s no reason why he should know 
I’ve seen you.’ 

‘So we stole on our tiptoes round to the little 
door that is hardly ever fastened, and so through 
to the tower. Father being one of the bell- 
ringers, I knew every step. There’s a stone 
seat cut out of the wall in the bellringers’ loft, 
and there we sat down again, and I was just 
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going to tell him again what I had said in the 
letter about being his sister and a friend, which 
seemed to comfort me somehow, though William 
has told me since it never would have him, when 
William, he gripped my hand like iron, and 
“S-sh!’ says he, ‘listen.’ And I listened, and 
oh! what I felt when I heard footsteps coming 
up the tower. I didn’t dare speak a word to 
him, and only kept tight hold of his hand, and 
pulled him along till we got to the tower steps, 
and went on up. But I says to myself, ‘Oh, 
what’s my head made of, to forget that it’s 
practising night ? and Him the church was built 
for only knows how long they won’t be here 
practising!’ We went on up the twisted cob- 
webby stairs, with bits of broken birds’ nests 
that crackled under our feet that loud I thought 
for sure the folks below must hear us; and we 
got into the belfry, and there William was for 
staying, but I whispered to him— 

‘If you hear them bells when they’re all 
a-going, you won’t never hear much else. We 
must get on up out of it unless we want to be 
deaf the rest of our lives.’ 

And it was pitch dark in the belfry, except 
for the little grey slits where the shuttered 
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windows are. The owls and starlings were 
frightened, I suppose, at hearing us, though why 
they should have been, I don’t know, being used 
to the bells ; and they flew about round us liker 
ghosts than anything feathered, and one great 
owl flopped out right into my face, till I nearly 
screamed again. It was all very, very dusty, 
and not being able to see, and being afraid to 
strike a light, we had to feel along the big beams 
for our way between the bells, I going first, 
because I knew the way, and reaching back a 
hand every now and then to see that William 
was coming after me safe and sound. On hands 
and knees we had to go for safety, and all the 
while I was dreading they would start the bells 
a-going and, maybe, shake William, who wasn’t 
as used to it as I was, off the beams, and him 
perhaps be smashed to pieces by the bells as 
they swung. 

I don’t know how long it took us to get 
across the belfry to the corner where the ladder 
is that leads up to the tower-top. William says it 
must have been about a couple of minutes, but 
I think it was much more like half an hour. I 
thought we should never get there, and oh! 
what it was to me when I came to the end of 
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the last beam, and got my foot down on the 
firm floor again, and the ladder in my hand, 
and William behind me! So up we went, me 
first again, because I knew the way and the 
fastenings of the door. And that part of it 
wasn't so bad, for I will say, if you’ve got to go 
up a long ladder, it’s better to go up in the dark, 
when you can’t see what’s below you if you 
happen to slip; and I got up and opened the 
door, and it was light out of doors and fresh 
with the rain—though that had stopped now. 

Then William would take his coat off, and 
put it round me, for all I begged him not, and 
presently the tower began to shake and the 
bells began, and directly they began I knew 
what they was up to. 

‘O William,’ I says, ‘it’s Grandsire Triples, 
and there’s five thousand and fifty changes to 
’em, and it’s a matter of three hours!’ 

But he couldn’t hear a word I said for the 
bells. So then I took his coat and my shawl, 
and we wrapped them round both our heads to 
shut the bells out, and then we could hear each 
other speak inside. 

I’m not going to write down all I said nor 
all he said, which was only foolishness—and 
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besides, it come to nothing after all. But some- 
how the time wasn’t long; and it’s a funny 
thing, but unhappy and happy you can be at 
the same time when you are with one you love 
and are going to leave. William, he begged 
and prayed of me not to give him up. But I 
said I knew my duty, and he said he hoped I 
would think better of it, and I said, ‘ No, never, 
and then we kissed each other again, and the 
bells went on, and on, and on, clingle, clangle, 
clingle, chim, chime, chim, chime, till I was 
*most dazed, and felt as if I had lived up there 
all my life, and was going to live up there 
twenty lives longer. 

‘T’ll wait for you all my life long,’ says 
William. ‘Not that I wish the old man any 
harm, but it’s not in the nature of things your 
father can live for ever, and then——’ 

‘It ain’t no use thinking of that, William,’ 
said I. ‘Father is sure to make me promise 
never to have you—when he’s dying, and I 
can’t refuse him anything. It’s just the kind 
of thing he’d think of.’ 

Perhaps you will think William ought to 
have made more stand, for everybody likes a 
masterful man ; but what stand can you make 
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when you are up in a belfry with the bells 
shouting and yelling at you, and when the girl 
you are with won't listen to reason? And you 
have no idea what them bells were. Often and 
often since then I have started up in the bed 
thinking I heard them again. It was enough 
to drive one distracted. 

‘Well, says William, ‘you ’ll give me up, but 
I’ll never give you up; and you mark my words, 
you and me will be man and wife some day.’ 

And as he said it, the bells stopped sudden 
in the middle of a change. The rain had come 
on again. It was very chill up there. My 
teeth was chattering, and so was William’s, 
though he pretended he did it for the joke. 

‘Let’s get inside again, says he. ‘Perhaps 
they are going home, and if they are not, we can 
stay there till they begin it again,’ 

So we opened the door and crept down the 
ladder. There was light now coming up from 
the bellringers’ loft through the holes in the 
floor, and we got down to the belfry easy, and 
as we got to the bottom of the ladder I heard 
my father’s voice in the loft below— 

‘I don’t believe it, he was shouting. ‘It 
can’t be true. She’s a God-fearing girl.’ 
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And then I heard my mother. ‘Come home, 
James,’ she said, ‘come home—it’s true. I told 
you you was too hard on them. Young folks 
will be young folks, and now, perhaps, our 
little girl has come to shame instead of being 
married decent, as she might have been, though 
Roman.’ 

Then there was silence for a bit, and then my 
father says, speaking softer, ‘Tell me again. I 
can’t think but what I’m dreaming.’ 

Then mother says—‘ Don’t I tell you she said 
she’d got the toothache, and she was going to 
lie down a bit, and I went to take her up some 
camomiles I’d been hotting, and she wasn’t 
there, and her bolsters and pillows, poor lamb, 
made up to pretend she was, and Johnson’s Ben, 
he see her along of William Birt by the Parson’s 
Shave with his arm round her—God forgive 
them both!’ 

Then says my father, ‘Here’s an - on’t. 
She’s no daughter o’ mine. If she was to come 
back to me, I’d turn her out of doors. Don’t 
let any one name her name to me never no 
more. I hain’t got no daughter,’ he said, ‘and 
may the Lord——’ 

I think my mother put her hands afore his 
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mouth, for he stopped short, and mother, she 
said— 

‘Don’t curse them, James. You’ll be sorry 
for it, and they’ll have trouble enough without 
that.’ 

And with that father and mother must have 
gone away, and the other ringers stood talking 
a bit. 

‘She’d best not come back,’ said the leader, 
John Evans. ‘Out a-gallivanting with a young 
chap from five to eight as I understand! 
What’s the good of coming back? She’s lost 
her character, and a gal without a character, 
she’s like—like——’ 

‘Like a public-house without a licence,’ said 
the second ringer. 

‘Or a cart without a horse,’ said the treble. 

There was only one man spoke up for me— 
that was Jim Piper at the general shop. ‘I don’t 
believe no harm of that gal,’ says he, ‘no more 
nor I would of my own missus, nor yet of him,’ 

‘Well, let’s hope for the best,’ said the others. 
But I had a sort of feeling they was hoping for 
the worst, because when things goes wrong, it’s 
always more amusing for the lookers-on than 
when everything goes right. Presently they 
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went clattering down the steps, and all was 
dark, and there was me and William among the 
cobwebs and the owls, holding each other’s 
hands, and as cold as stone, both of us. 

‘Well?’ says William, when everything was 
quiet again. 

‘Well!’ says I. ‘Good-bye, William. He 
won't be as hard as his word, and if I couldn’t 
give you all my life to be a good wife to you, 
I have given you my character, it seems; not 
willing, it’s true; but there’s nothing I should 
grudge you, William, and I don’t regret it, and 
good-bye.’ 

But he held my hands tight. 

‘Good-bye, William,’ I says again. ‘I’m 
going. I’m going home.’ . 

‘Yes, my girl, says he, ‘you ave going home; 
you’re going home with me to my mother,’ 
And he was masterful enough then, I can tell 
_ you. ‘If your father would throw you off with- 
out knowing the rights or wrongs of the story, 
it’s not for him you should be giving up your 
happiness and mine, my girl. Come home to 
my mother, and let me see the man who dares 
to say anything against my wife.’ 

And whether it was father’s being so hard 
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and saying what he did about me before all 
those men, or whether it was me knowing that 
mother had stood up for us secret all the time, 
or whether it was because I loved William so 
much, or because he loved me so much, I don’t 
know. But I didn’t say another word, only 
began to cry, and we got downstairs and straight 
home to William’s mother, and we told her all 
about it; and we was cried in church next 
Sunday, and I stayed with the old lady until 
we was married, and many a year after; and a 
good mother she was to me, though only in law, 
and a good granny to our children when they 
come. And I wasn’t so unhappy as you may 
think, because mother come to see me directly, 
and she was at our wedding; and father, he 
didn’t say anything to prevent her going. 

When I was churched after my first, and the 
boy was christened—in our own church, for I 
had made William promise it should be so if 
ever we had any—mother was there, and she 
said to me: ‘Take the child, she said, ‘and go 
to your father at home; and when he sees the 
child, he’ll come round, I’ll lay a crown; for 
his bark,’ she says, ‘was allus worse than his 
bite.’ 
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And I did so, and the pears was hard and 
red on the wall as they was the night William 
climbed up to my window, and I went into the 
kitchen, and there was father sitting in his big 
chair, and the Bible on the table in front of him, 
with his spectacles ; but he wasn’t reading, and 
if it had been any one else but father, I should 
have said he had been crying. And so I went 
in, and I showed him the baby, and I said— 

‘Look, father, here’s our little baby ; and he’s 
named James, for you, father, and christened 
in church the same as I was. And now I have 
got a child of my own,’ says I, for he didn’t 
speak, ‘dear father, I know what it is to have a 
child of your own go against your wishes, and 
please God mine never will—or against yours 
either. But I couldn’t help it, and O father, 
do forgive me!’ 

And he didn’t say anything, but he kissed the 
boy, and he kissed him again. And presently 
he says— 

‘It’s ’most time your mother was home from 
church. Won’t you be setting the tea, Kate?’ 

So I give him the baby to hold, for I knew 
everything was all right betwixt us. 
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And all the children have been christened in 
the church. But I think when father is taken 
from us—which in the nature of things he must 
be, though long may it be first !—I think I shall 
be a Roman Catholic too; for it doesn’t seem 
to me to matter much one way or the other, 
and it would please William very much, and I 
am sure it wouldn’t hurt me. And what’s the 
good of being married to the best man in the 
world if you can’t do a little thing like that to 
please him ? 
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AND so you think I shall go to heaven when 
I die, sir! And why? Because I have spent 
my time and what bits of money I’ve had in 
looking after the poor in this parish! And I 
would do it again if I had my time to come 
over again ; but it will take more than that to 
wipe out my sins, and God forgive me if I can’t 
always believe that even His mercy will be 
equal to it. You’re aclergyman, and you ought 
to know. I think sometimes the black heart 
in me, that started me on that deed, must have 
come from the devil, and that I am his child 
after all, and shall go back to him at the last. 
Don’t look so shocked, sir. That’s not what 
I really believe ; it’s only what I sometimes fear 
I ought to believe, when I wake up in the chill 
night and think things over, lying here alone. 
To see me old and prim, with my cap and 
little checked shawl, you’d never think that I 
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South Downs, But I was, and my cousin Lilian 
was the other. We lived at Whitecroft together 
at our uncle’s. He was a well-to-do farmer, as 
well-to-do as a farmer could be in such times as 
those, and on such land as that. 

Whenever I hear people say ‘home,’ it’s 
Whitecroft I think of, with its narrow windows 
and thatch roof and the farm-buildings about it, 
and the bits of trees all bent one way with the 
wind from the sea. 

Whitecroft stands on a shoulder of the 
Downs, and on a clear day you can see right 
out to sea and over the hollow where Felscombe 
lies cuddled down close and warm, with its elms 
and its church, and its bright bits of gardens, 
They are sheltered from the sea wind down 
there, but there’s nothing to break the wing 
of it as it rolls across the Downs on to White- 
croft ; and of a night Lilian and I used to lie 
and listen to the wind banging the windows, 
and know that the chimneys were rocking over 
our heads, and feel the house move to and fro 
with the strength of the wind like as if it was 
the swing of a cradle. 

Lilian and I had come there, little things, 
and uncle had brought us up together, and we 
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loved each other like sisters until that happened, 
and this is the first time I have told a human 
soul about it; and if being sorry can pay for 
things—well, but I’m afraid there are some 
things nothing can pay for. 

It was one wild windy night, when, if you 
should open the door an inch, everything in the 
house jarred and rattled. We were sitting 
round the fire, uncle and Lilian and me, us 
with our knitting and him asleep in his news- 
paper, and nobody could have gone to sleep 
with a wind like that but a man who has 
been bred and born at sea, or on the South 
Downs. 

Lilian and I were talking over our new 
winter dresses, when there come a knock at 
the side door, not. nigh so loud as some of the 
noises the wind made, but not being used to it, 
uncle sat up, wide awake, and said, ‘ Hark!’ 
In a minute it come again, and then I went to 
the door and opened it a bit. There was some 
one outside who began to speak as soon as he 
saw the light, but I could not hear what he said 
for the roaring of the wind, and the cracking of 
the trees outside. 

‘Shut that door!’ uncle shouted from the 
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parlour. ‘Let the dog in, whatever he is, and 
let him tell his tale this side the oak.’ 

So I let him in and shut the door after him, 
and I had better have shut to the lid of my own 
coffin after me. 

Him that I let in was dripping wet, and all 
spent with fighting the wind on these Downs, 
where it is like a lion roaring for its prey, and 
will go nigh to kill you, if you fight it long 
enough. He leaned against the wall and said— 

‘I have lost my way, and I have had a 
nasty fall. I think there is something wrong 
with my arm—hollow—slip—light—hospitality 
beg your pardon, I’m sure,’ and with that he 
fainted dead off on the cocoanut matting at my 
feet. 

Uncle came out when I screamed, and we 
got the stranger in and put him on the big couch 
by the fire. Uncle was nursing up with one 
of his bad attacks of bronchitis, the same thing 
that carried him off in the end, and the first 
thing he said when he’d felt the poor ae arm 
down was— 

‘This is a bad break. Which of you girls 
will go and wake one of the waggoners to fetch 
Doctor from Felscombe?’ 
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‘I will, I said. 

But before I went I got out the port wine 
and the brandy, and bade Lilian rub his hands 
a bit, and be sure she didn’t let him see her 
looking frightened when he come to. 

Why did I do that? Because the Lord 
made me to be a fool—giving him her pretty 
face to be the first thing he looked at when 
he come to after that long, dreary spell on the 
Downs, and that black journey into the strange 
place where people go to when they faint. 

But everything that there was of me ached 
to be of some use to him. So I went, and 
once outside the door it seemed easier to take 
Brown Bess and go myself to Felscombe than 
to rouse the waggoners, who were but sleepy and 
slow-headed at the best of times. So I saddled 
Brown Bess myself and started. 

It was but a small way across the Downs 
that I had to lead her, it being almost as much 
as both of us could do to keep our feet in the 
fury of the wind. Then you go down the steep 
hill into the village, and as soon as we had 
passed the brow, it was easy and I mounted. 
I was down there in less time than it would 
have taken to rouse one of those heavy-headed 
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carters; and Doctor, he come back with me, 
walking beside Brown Bess with his hand on 
her bridle, he not being by any means loth to 
come out such a night, because, forsooth, it was 
me that fetched him. Oh yes! I might have 
married him if I had wanted to, and more 
than one better man than him; but that’s 
neither here nor there. 

When we got in, we found Lilian kneeling 
by the sofa rubbing the young man’s hands as 
I had told her to, and his eyes were open, and 
there was a bit of colour in his cheek, and 
he was looking at her like as any one but a 
fool might have known he would look; and 
the Doctor, he saw it too, and looked at me 
and grinned ; and if I had been God, that grin 
should have been his last. No, I don’t mean 
to be irreverent, but it’s true, all the same. 

Well, the arm was set, and when he was a 
bit easier we settled round the fire, and he told 
us that his name was Edgar Linley, and he 
was an artist, and had been painting the angry 
sunset that had come before that night’s storm, 
and got caught in the dusk and so lost his 
way, as many do on our Downs at home, some 
not so lucky as him to see a light and get to it 
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This Mr. Linley had a way with him like 
no other man I ever see; not only a way to 
please women with, but men too. I never saw 
my uncle so taken up with anybody; and 
the long and the short of it was that he 
stayed there a month, and we nursed him; 
and at the end of the month I knew no more 
than I had known that evening when I 
had seen him looking at Lilian; but he 
and Lilian, they had learned a deal in that 
time. 

And one evening I was at my bedroom 
window, and I see them coming up the path in 
the red light of the evening, walking very close 
together, and I went down very quick to the 
parlour, where uncle was just come in to his 
tea and taking his big boots off, and I sat down 
there, for I wanted to hear how they’d say it, 
though I knew well enough what they had got 
to say. And they came in and he says, very 
frank and cheery— 

‘Mr. Verinder, he says, ‘Lilian and I have 
made up our minds to take each other, with 
your consent, for better, for worse.’ 

And uncle was as pleased as Punch; and as 
for me, I didn’t believe in God then, or I should 
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have prayed Him to strike them both down 
dead as they stood. 

Why did I hate them so? And you call 
yourself a man and a parson, and one that 
knows the heart of man! Why did I hate 
them? Because I loved 4zm as no woman will 
ever love you, sir, if you’ll pardon me being so 
bold, if you live to be a thousand. 

He would have understood all about every- 
thing with half what I have been telling you. 
As it is, I sometimes think that he understood, 
for he was very gentle with me and kind, not 
making too much of Lilian when I was by, yet 
never with a look or a word that wasn’t the look 
and the word of her good, true lover; and she 
was very happy, for she loved him as much as 
that blue-and-white teacup kind of woman can 
love ; and that’s more than I thought for at the 
time. 

He was an orphan, and well off, and there 
was nothing to wait for, so the wedding was 
fixed for early in the new year; and I sewed 
at her new clothes with a marrow of lead in 
every bone of my fingers. 

A truly understanding person might get 
some meaning out of my words when I say 
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that I loved her in my heart all the time that I 
was hating her; and the devil himself must 
have sent out my soul and made use of the rest 
of me on that night I shall tell you about 
presently. 

It was in the sharp, short, frosty days that 
brought in Christmas that uncle came home 
one day from Lewes, looking thunder black, 
with an eye like fire and a mouth like stone. 
And he walked straight into the kitchen where 
we three were making toast for tea, for Edgar 
was one of us by this time, and lent a hand at 
all such little things as young folks can be 
merry over together. And uncle says— 

‘Leave my house, young man ; it’s an honest 
house and a clean, and no fit place for a sinful 
swine. Get out,’ he says, ‘“For without are 
dogs-——”’ 

With that he went on with a long text of 
Revelation that I won’t repeat to you, sir, for 
I know your ears are nice, and it’s out of 
one of the plainest-spoken parts of the Bible. 
Edgar turned as white as a sheet. 

‘I swear to God,’ he said, ‘I wasn’t to 
blame. I know what you have heard, but if I 
can’t whiten myself without blacking a woman 
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I’ll live and die as black as hell,’ he says. 
‘But I don’t need whitening with those that 
love me,’ he says, looking at Lilian and then at 
me—oh! yes, he looked at me then. 

I said, ‘No, indeed,’ and so did Lilian ; but 
she began to cry, and before we had time to 
think what it was all about, he had taken his 
hat and kissed Lilian and was gone. But he 
turned back at the door again. 

‘T’ll write to you,’ he says to Lilian, ‘but 
I don’t cross this door again till those words are 
unsaid,’ and so he was gone. 

Him being gone, uncle told us what he had 
heard in Lewes, and what all folks there believed 
to be the truth ; how young Edgar had carried 
on, as men may not, with a young married 
woman, the grocer’s wife where he lodged, the 
end of it being that she drowned herself in a 
pond near by, leaving as her last word that he 
was the cause of it; and so he may have been, 
but not the way my uncle and the folk at 
Lewes thought, I’ll stake my soul. God makes 
His troubles in dozens; He don’t make a new 
patterned one for every back. I wasn’t the 
only woman who ever loved Edgar Linley 
without encouragement and without hope, and 
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risked her soul because she was mad with 
loving him. 

But when uncle had told us all this with a 
black look on his face I never had seen before, 
he said— 

‘Girls, I have always been a clean liver, and 
I have brought you up in the fear of the Lord. 
I don’t want to judge any man, and Lilian is 
of age and her own mistress. It’s not for me 
to say what she shall or shan’t do, but if she 
marries that scoundrel, she has my curse here 
and hereafter, and not one penny of my money, 
if it was to save her from the workhouse.’ 

After that we were sad enough at White- 
croft. But in two days come a letter from 
Edgar to Lilian ; and when she had read it, she 
looked at me and said, ‘O Isabel, whatever 
shall I do? I never can marry without dear 
uncle’s consent, and I turned and went from | 
her without a word, because I couldn’t bear to 
see her arguing and considering what to do, 
when the best thing in the world was to her 
hand for the taking. 

All the next week she cried all day and 
most of the night. Then uncle went to London, 
my belief being it was to alter his will, so that if 
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Lilian married Edgar, she should feel it in her 
pocket, anyhow, and he was to stay all night, 
and the farm servants slept out of the house, 
and we were without a maid at the time. So 
Lilian and me were left alone at Whitecroft. 

Lilian and I didn’t sleep in one room now. 
I had made some excuse to sleep on the other 
side of the house, because I couldn’t bear to 
wake up of mornings and see her lying there so 
pretty, looking like a lily in her white night- 
gown and her fair hair all tumbled about her 
face. It was more than any woman could have 
borne to see her lying there, and think that 
early in the new year it was him that would 
see her lying like that of a morning. 

And that night the place seemed very quiet 
and empty, as if there was more room in it for 
being unhappy in. When Lilian had taken her 
candle and gone up to bed, I walked through 
all the rooms below, as uncle’s habit was, to see 
that all was fast for the night. It was as I set 
the bolt on the door of the little lean-to shed, 
where the faggots were kept, that the devil 
entered into me all in a breath; and I thought 
of Lilian upstairs in her white bed, and of how 
the day must come, when he would see how 
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pretty she looked and white, and I said to 
myself, ‘No, it never shall, not if I burn for it 
too.’ 

I hope you are understanding me. I some- 
times think there is something done to folks 
when they are learning to be parsons as takes 
out of them a part of a natural person’s under- 
standingness; and I would rather have told 
the doctor, but then he couldn’t have told me 
whether these are the kind of things Christ 
died to make His Father forgive, and I suppose 
you can. 

What I did was this. I clean forgot all 
about uncle and how fond I was of Whitecroft, 
and how much I had always loved Lilian (and 
I loved her then, though I know you can’t 
understand me when I say so), and I took all 
them faggots, dragging them across the sanded 
floor of the kitchen, and I put them in the 
parlour in the little wing to the left, and just 
under Lilian’s bedroom, and I laid them under 
the wooden corner cupboard where the best 
china is, and then I poured oil and brandy all 
over, and set it alight. 

Then I put on my hat and jacket, buttoning 
it all the way down, as quiet as if I was going 
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down to the village for a pound of candles, And 
I made sure all was burning free, and out of the 
front door I went and up on to the Downs, 
and there I set me down under the wall where 
I could see Whitecroft. 

And I watched to see the old place burn 
down ; and at first there was no light to be seen. 

But presently I see the parlour windows 
get redder and redder, and soon I knew the 
curtains had caught, and then there was a light 
in Lilian’s bedroom. I see the bars of the 
window as you do in the ruined mill when the 
sun is setting behind it ; and the light got more 
and more, till I see the stone above the front 
door that tells how it was builded by one of our 
name this long time since; and at that, as 
sudden as he had come, the devil left me, and 
I knew all in a minute that I was crouched 
against a wall, very cold, and my hands hooked 
into my hair over my ears, and my knees drawn 
up under my chin ; and there was the old house 
on fire, the dear old house, with Lilian inside it 
in her little white bed, being burnt to death, and 
me her murderer! And with that I got up, 
and I remember I was stiff, as if I had been 
screwing myself all close together to keep from 
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knowing what it was I had been a-doing. I 
ran down the meadow to our house faster than 
I ever ran in my life, in at the door, and up the 
stairs, all blue and black, and hidden up with 
coppery-coloured smoke. 

I don’t know how I got up them stairs, for 
they were beginning to burn too. I opened 
her door—all red and glowing it was inside! 
like an oven when you open it to rake out the 
ashes on a baking-day. And I tried to get in, 
because all I wanted then was to save her—to 
get her out safe and sound, if I had to roast 
myself for it, because we had been brought up 
together from little things, and I loved her like 
a sister. And while I was trying to get my 
jacket off and round my head, something gave 
way right under my feet, and I seemed to fall 
straight into hell! 

I was badly burnt, and what handsomeness 
there was about my face was pretty well 
scorched out of it by that night’s work ; and I 
didn’t know anything for a bit. 

When I come to myself, they had got me 
into bed bound up with cotton-wool and oil and 
things. And the first thing I did was to sit up 
and try to tear them off. 
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‘You ’ll kill yourself, says the nurse. 
‘Thank you,’ says I, ‘that’s the best thing 
I can do, now Lilian is dead.’ 
And with that the nurse gives a laugh. 
‘Oh, that’s what’s on your mind, is it?’ says 
she. ‘Doctor said there was something. Miss 
Lilian had run away that night to her young 
man. Lucky for her! She’s luckier than you, 
poor thing! And they’re married and living 
in lodgings at Brighton, and she’s been over to 
see you every day.’ 

That day she came again. I lay still and 
let her thank me for having tried to save her ; 
for the farm men had seen the fire, and had 
come up in time to see me go up the staircase 
to her room, and they had pulled me out. She 
believes to this day the fire was an accident, 
and that I would have sacrificed my life for her. 
And so I would ; she’s right there. 

I wasn’t going to make her unhappy by 
telling her the real truth, because she was as 
fond of me as I was of her; and she has been 
as happy as the day is long, all her life long, 
and so she deserves, 

And as for me, I stayed on with uncle at 
the farm until he died of that bronchitis I told 
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you of, and the little wing was built up again, 
and the lichen has grown on it,so that now you 
could hardly tell it is only forty years old ; and 
he left me all his money, and when he died, and 
Whitecroft went to a distant relation, I came 
here to do what bits of good I could. 

And I have never told the truth about this 
to any one but you. I couldn’t have told it to 
any one as cared, but I know you don’t. So 
that makes it easy. 
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I HAD never been out to service before, and 
I thought it a grand thing when I got a place 
at Charleston Farm. Old Mr. Alderton was 
close-fisted enough, and while he had the 
management of the farm it was a place no girl 
need have wished to come to; but now Mr. 
Alderton had given up farming this year or 
two, and young Master Harry, he had the 
management of everything. Mr. Alderton, he 
stuck in one room with his books, which he 
was always fond of above a bit, and must needs 
be waited on hand and foot, only driving over 
to Lewes every now and then. 

Six pounds a year I was to have, and a little 
something extra at Christmas, according as 
I behaved myself. It was Master Harry who 
engaged me. He rode up to our cottage one 


fine May morning, looking as grand on his big 
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grey horse, and says he, through the stamping 
clatter of his horse’s hoofs on the paved cause- 
way— 

‘ Are you Deresby’s Poll?’ says he. 

And I says, ‘Yes; what might you be want- 
ing ?’ 

‘We want a good maid up at the farm,’ says 
he, patting his horse’s neck—‘ Steady, old boy 
—and they tell me you ’rea good girl that wants 
a good place, and ours is a good place that 
wants a good girl. So if our wages suit you, 
when can you come?’ 

And I said, ‘ Tuésday, if that would be con- 
venient.’ 

And he took off his hat to me as if I wasa 
queen, though I was floury up to the elbows, 
being baking-day, and rode off down the lane 
between the green trees, and no king could 
have looked handsomer. 

Charleston is a lonesome kind of house. It’s 
bare and white, with the farm buildings all 
round it, except on one side where the big 
pond is; and lying as it does, in the cup of 
the hill, it seems to shut loneliness in and good 
company out. 

I was to be under Mrs. Blake, who had been 
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housekeeper there since the old mistress died. 
No one knew where she came from, or what had 
become of Mr. Blake, if ever there had been 
one. For my part I never thought she was a 
widow, and always expected some day to see 
Mr. Blake walk in and ask for his wife. But as 
a widow she came, and as a widow she passed. 

She had just that kind of handsome, black, 
scowling looks that always seem to need a lot 
of black jet and crape to set them off—the kind 
of complexion that seems to be playing up for 
the widow’s weeds from the very cradle. I 
have heard it said she was handsome, and so 
she may have been; and she took a deal of 
care of her face, always wearing a veil when 
there was a wind, and her hands to have gloves, 
if you please, for every bit of dirty work. 

But she was a capable woman, and she soon 
put me in the way of my work; and me and 
Betty, who was a little girl of fourteen from 
Alfreston, had most of the housework to do, for 
Mrs, Blake would let none of us do a hand’s- 
turn for the old master. It was she must do 
everything, and as he got more and more took 
up with his books there come to be more and 
more waiting on him in his own room; and 
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after a bit Mrs. Blake used even to sit and 
write for him by the hour together. 

I have heard tell old Mr. Alderton wasn’t 
brought up to be a farmer, but was a scholar 
when he was young, and had to go into farming 
when he married Hakes’s daughter as brought 
the farm with her ; and now he had gone back 
to his books he was more than ever took up 
with the idea of finding something out—making 
something new that no one had ever made 
before—his invention, he called, it, but I never 
understood what it was all about—and indeed 
Mrs. Blake took very good care I shouldn’t. 

She wanted no one to know anything about 
the master except herself—at least that was my 
opinion—and if that was her wish she certainly 
got it. 

It was hard work, but I’m not one to grudge 
a hand’s-turn here or a hand’s-turn there, and I 
was happy enough; and when the men came 
in for their meals I always had everything 
smoking hot, and just as I should wish to 
sit down to it myself. And when the men 
come in, Master Harry always come in with 
them, and he’d say, ‘Bacon and greens again, 
Polly, and done toa turn, I’ll wager. You’re 
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the girl for my money!’ and sit down laughing 
to a smoking plateful. 

And so I was quite happy, and with my first 
six months’ money I got father a new pipe and 
a comforter agin the winter, and as pretty a 
shepherd’s plaid shawl as ever you see for 
mother, and a knitted waistcoat for my brother 
Jim, as had wanted one this two year, and had 
enough left to buy myself a bonnet and gown 
that I didn’t feel ashamed to sit in church 
in under Master Harry’s own blue eye. Mrs. 
Blake looked very sour when she saw my new 
things. 

‘You think to catch a young man with those,’ 
says she. ‘You gells is all alike. But it isn’t 
fine feathers as catches a husband, as they say. 
Don’t you believe it.’ 

And I said, ‘No; a husband as was caught so 
easy might be as easy got rid of, which was 
convenient sometimes,’ 

And we come nigh to having words about it. 

That was the day before old master went off 
to London unexpected. When Mrs. Blake 
heard he was going, she said she would take the 
opportunity of his being away to make so bold 
as to ask him for a day’s holiday to go and visit 
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her friends in Ashford. So she and master 
went in the trap to the station together, and off 
by the same train; and curious enough, it was 
by the same train in the evening they come 
back, and I thought to myself, ‘ That’s like your 
artfulness, Mrs. Blake, getting a lift both ways.’ 

And I wondered to myself whether her 
friends in Ashford, supposing she had any, was 
as glad to see her as we was glad to get rid of 
her. . 

That’s a day I shall always remember, for 
other things than her and master going away. 

That was the day Betty and I got done early, 
and she wanted to run home to her mother to 
see about her clean changes for Sunday, which 
hadn’t come according to expectations. 

So I said, ‘ Off you go, child, and mind you ’re 
back by tea,’ and I sat down in the clean kitchen 
to do up my old Sunday bonnet and make it 
fit for everyday. 

And as I was sitting there, with the bits of 
ribbons and things in my lap, unpicking the 
lining of the bonnet, I heard the back door 
open, and thinking it was one of the men 
bringing in wood, maybe, I didn’t turn my 
head, and next minute there was Master Harry 
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had got his hand under my chin and holding 
my head back, and was kissing me as if he 
never meant to stop. 

‘Lor bless you, Master Harry,’ says I, as 
soon as I could push him away, dropping all 
the ribbons and scissors and things in my 
flurry, ‘how could you fashion to behave so? 
And me alone in the house! I thought you 
had better sense.’ 

‘Don’t be cross, Polly,’ says he, smiling at me 
till I could have forgiven him much more than: 
that, and going down on his knees to pick up 
my bits of rubbish. ‘You know well enough 
who my choice is. I haven’t lived in the house 
with you six months without finding out there’s 
only one girl as I should like to keep my house 
to the end of the chapter.’ 

He had that took me by surprise that I give 
you my word that for a minute or two I couldn’t 
say anything, but sat looking like a fool and 
taking the ribbons and things from his hands 
as he picked them up. 

When I come to my senses I said, ‘I don’t 
know what maggot has bit you, sir, to think of 
such nonsense. What would the master say, 
and Mrs, Blake and all?’ 
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Well, he got up off his knees and walked up 
and down the kitchen twice in a pretty fume, and 
he said a bad word about what Mrs. Blake might 
say that I’m not going to write down here. 

‘And as for my father,’ says he, ‘I know he’s 
ideas above what’s fitting for farmer folk, but 
I know best what’s the right choice for me, and 
if you won’t mind me not telling him, and will 
wait for me patient, and will give me a kind 
word and a kiss on a Sunday, so to say, you 
and me will be happy together, and you shall 
be mistress of the farm when the poor old dad’s 
time comes to go. Not that I wish his time 
nearer by an hour, for all I love you so dear, 
Polly.’ 

And I hope I did what was right, though it 
was with a sore heart, for I said— 

‘I couldn’t stay on in your folks’ house to 
have secret understandings with you, Master 
Harry. That ain’t to be thought of. But I do 
say this—'tain’t likely that I shall marry any 
other chap ; and if, when you come to be master 
of Charleston, you are in the same mind, why 
you can speak your mind to me again, and I'll 
listen to you then with a freer heart, maybe, 
than I can to-day.’ 
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And with that I bundled all my odds and 
ends into the dresser drawer, and took the 
kettle off, which was a-boiling over. 

‘And now,’ I says, ‘no more of this talk, if 
you and me is to keep friends.’ 

‘ Shake hands on it,’ says he ; ‘you’re a good 
girl, Polly, and I see more than ever what a 
lucky man I shall be the day I go to church 
with you; and I’ll not say another word till I 
can say it afore all the world, with you to 
answer “Yes” for all the world to hear.’ 

So that was settled, and, of course, from that 
time I kept myself more than ever to myself, 
not even passing the time of day with a young 
man if I could help it, because I wanted to keep 
all my thoughts and all my words for Master 
Harry, if he should ever want me again. 


II 


Well, as I said, old Master and Mrs. Blake 
come back together from the station, and from 
that day forward Mrs. Blake was unbearabler 
than ever. And one day when Mr. Sigglesfield, 
the lawyer from Lewes, was in the parlour, she 
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a-talking to him after he’d been up to see 
master (about his will, no doubt), she opened 
the parlour door sharp and sudden just as I was 
bringing the tea for her to have it with him like 
a lady—she opened the door sudden, as I say, 
and boxed my ears as I stood, and I should 
have dropped the tea-tray but for me being 
brought up a careful girl, and taught always to 
hold on to the tea-tray with all my fingers. 

I’m proud to say I didn’t say a word, but I 
put down that tea-tray and walked into the 
kitchen with my ear as hot as fire and my 
temper to match, which was no wonder and no 
disgrace. Then she come into the kitchen. 

‘You go this day month, Miss, she says, 
‘a-listening at doors when your betters is 
a-talking. I’ll teach you!’ says she, and back 
she goes into the parlour. 

But I took no notice of what she said, for 
Master Harry, he hired me, and I would take 
no notice from any one but him. 

Mr. Sigglesfield was a-coming pretty often 
just then, and Harry he come to me one day, 
and he says— 

‘It’s all right, Polly, and I must tell you 
because you’re the same as myself, though I 
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don’t like to talk as if we was waiting for dead 
men’s shoes. Long may he wear them! But 
father ’s told me he has left everything to me, 
right and safe, though I am the second son. 
My brother John never did get on with father, 
but when all’s mine, we’ll see that John don’t 
starve.’ 

And that day week old master was a corpse. 

He was found dead in his bed, and the 
doctor said it was old age and a sudden break- 
ing up. 

Mrs. Blake she cried and took on fearful, 
more than was right or natural, and when the 
will was to be read in the parlour after the 
funeral she come into the kitchen where I was 
sitting crying too—not that I was fond of old 
master, but the kind of crying there is at 
funerals is catching, I think, and besides, I was 
sorry for Master Harry, who was a good son, 
and quite broken down. 

‘You can come and hear the will read,’ she 
says, ‘for all your impudence, you hussy !’ 

And I don’t know why I went in after her 
impudence, but I did. Mr. Sigglesfield was 
there, and some of the relations, who had come 
a long way to hear if they was to pull anything 
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out of the fire; and Master Harry was there, 
looking very pale through all his sun-brownness. 
And says he, ‘I suppose the will’s got to be 
read, but my father, he told me what I was to 
expect. It’s all to me, and one hundred to 
Mrs. Blake, and five pounds apiece to the 
servants,’ 

And Mr. Sigglesfield looks at him out of his 
ferret eyes, and says very quietly, ‘I think the 
will had better be read, Mr. Alderton.’ 

‘So I think, says Mrs. Blake, tossing her 
head and rubbing her red eyes with her Be 
kerchief at the same minute almost. 

And read it was, and all us people sat still as 
mice, listening to the wonderful tale of it. For 
wonderful it was, though folded up very curious 
and careful in a pack of lawyer’s talk. And 
when it was finished, Master Harry stood up on 
his feet, and he said— 

‘I don’t understand your cursed lawyer’s 
lingo. Does this mean that my father has left 
me fifty pounds, and has left the rest, stock, 
lock and barrel, to his wife Martha. Who in 
hell,’ he says, ‘zs his wife Martha?’ 

And at that Mrs. Blake stood up and fetched 
a curtsy to the company. 
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‘That’s me,’ she said, ‘ by your leave ; married 
two months come Tuesday, and here’s my 
lines.’ 

And there they were. There was no getting 
over them. Married at St. Mary Woolnoth, in 
London, by special licence. 

‘O you wicked old Jezebel!’ says Master 
Harry, shaking his fist at her ; ‘here’s a fine end 
for a young man’s hopes! Is it true?’ says he, 
turning to the lawyer. And Mr. Sigglesfield 
shakes his head and says— __ 

‘I am afraid so, my poor fellow.’ 

‘ Jezebel, indeed!’ cries Mrs. Blake. ‘Out of 
my house, my young gamecock! Get out and 
crow on your own dunghill, if you can find one.’ 

And Harry turned and went without a word. 
Then I slipped out too, and I snatched my old 
bonnet and shawl off their peg in the kitchen, 
and I ran down the lane after him. 

‘Harry, says I, and he turned and looked at 
me like something that’s hunted looks when it 
gets in a corner and turns on you. Then I got 
up with him and caught hold of his arm with 
both my hands. ‘ Never mind the dirty money,’ 
says I. ‘What’s a bit of money,’ I says—‘ what 
is it, my dear, compared with true love? I'll 
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work my fingers to the bone for you,’ says I, 
‘and we’re better off than her when all’s said 
and done,’ 

‘So we are, my girl,’ says he ; and the savage 
look went out of his face, and he kissed me for 
the second time. 

Then we went home, arm-under-arm, to my 
mother’s, and we told father and mother all 
about it ; and mother made Harry up a bit of a 
bed on the settle, and he stayed with us till he 
could pull himself together and see what was 
best to be done, 


Ill 


Of course, our first thought was, ‘Was she 
really married?’ And it was settled betwixt 
us that Harry should go up to London to the 
church named in her marriage lines and see if it 
was a real marriage or a make-up, like what you 
read of in the weekly papers. And Harry went 
up, I settling to go the same day to fetch my 
clothes from Charleston. 

So as soon as I had seen him off by the 
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train, I walked up to Charleston, and father 
with me, to fetch my things. 

Mrs. Blake—for Mrs. Alderton I can’t and 
won't call her—was out, and I was able to get 
my bits of things together comfortable without 
her fussing and interfering. But there was a 
pair of scissors of mine I couldn’t find, and I 
looked for them high and low till I remembered 
that I had lent them to Mrs. Blake the week 
before. So I went to her room to look for 
them, thinking no harm; and there, looking in 
her corner cupboard for my scissors, as I had 
a right to do, I found something else that I 
hadn’t been looking for; and, right or wrong, 
I put that in my pocket and said nothing to 
father, and so we went home and sat down to 
wait for Harry. 

He came in by the last train, looking tired 
and: gloomy. 

‘They were married right enough,’ he said. 
‘I’ve seen the register, and I’ve seen the clerk, 
and he remembers them being married.’ 

‘Then you’d better have a bit of supper, my 
boy,’ says mother, and takes it smoking hot out 
of the oven. 

The next day when I had cleared away 
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breakfast, I stood looking into the street. It 
was a cold day, and a day when nobody would 
be out of doors that could anyways be in. I 
shouldn’t have had my nose out of the door 
myself, except that I wanted to turn my back 
on other folks now, and think of what I had 
found at Charleston, for I hadn’t even told 
Harry of it yet. 

And as I sat there, who should come along 
but the postman, as is my second cousin by the 
mother’s side, and, ‘ Well, Polly,’ says he, ‘times 
do ‘change. They tell me young Alderton is 
biding with your folks now.’ 

‘They tell you true for once,’ says I. 

‘Then ’tain’t worth my while to be trapes- 
ing that mile and a quarter to leave a letter 
at the farm, I take it, especially as it’s a 
registered letter, and him not there to sign 
for it.’ 

So I calls Harry out, who was smoking a 
pipe in the chimney-corner, as humped and 
gloomy as a fowl on a wet day, and he was 
as surprised as me at getting a letter with a 
London postmark, and registered too; and he 
was that surprised that he kept turning it over 
and over, and wondering who it could have 
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come from, till we thought it would be the best 
way to open and see, and we did. 

‘Well, I’m blowed!’ says Harry; and then 
he read it out tome. It was— 


‘My DEAR BROTHER,—I have seen in the 
papers the melancholy account of our poor 
father’s decease, and the disastrous circum- 
stances of his second marriage ; and the more 
I have thought of it, the more it seems to me 
that there was a screw loose somewhere. I had 
the misfortune, as you know, to offend him by 
my choice of a profession; but you will be 
glad to hear that I have risen from P.C. to 
detective-sergeant, and am doing well. 

‘TI have made a few inquiries about the move- 
ments of our lamented father and Mrs. Blake 
on the day when they were united, and if the 
same will be agreeable to you, I will come 
down Sunday morning and talk matters over 
with you.—I remain, my dear brother, your 
affectionate brother, JOHN. 

‘P.S. I shall register the letter to make sure. 
Telegraph if you would like me to come.’ 


Well, we'telegraphed, though mother doesn’t 
hold with such things, looking on it as flying 
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in the face of Providence and what’s natural. 
But we got it all in, with the address, for six- 
pence, and Harry was as pleased as Punch to 
think of seeing his brother again. But mother 
said she doubted if it would bring a blessing. 
And on the Sunday morning John came. 

He was a very agreeable, gentlemanly man, 
with such manners as you don’t see in Littling- 
ton—no, nor in Polegate neither,—and very 
changed from the boy with the red cheeks as 
used to come past our house on his way to 
school when he was very little. 

Harry met him at the station and brought 
him home, and when he come in he kissed me 
like a brother, and mother too, and he said— 

‘The best good of trouble, ma’am, is to show 
you who your friends really are.’ 

‘Ah,’ says mother, ‘I doubt if all the detec- 
tives in London, asking your pardon, Master 
John, can set Master Harry up in his own again. 
But he’s got a pair of hands, and so has my 
Polly, and he might have chosen worse, though 
I says it.’ 

Now, after dinner, when I’d cleared away, 
nothing would serve but I must go out with 
the two of them. So we went out, and walked 
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up on to the Downs for quietness’ sake, and it 
was a warm day and soft, though November, 
and we leaned against a grey gate and talked 
it all over. 

Then says Master John, ‘ Look here, Polly, we 
aren’t to have any secrets from you. There’s 
no doubt they were married, but doesn’t it seem 
to you rather strange that my poor old father 
should have been taken off so suddenly after 
the wedding?’ 

‘Yes, I said, ‘but the doctors seemed to 
understand all about it.’ 

Then he said something about the doctors 
that it was just as well they weren’t there to 
hear, and he went on— 

‘Of course I thought at first they weren’t 
married, so I set about finding out what they 
did when they came to London; and I haven’t 
found out what my father did, but I did pounce 
on a bit of news, and that’s that she wasn’t 
with him the whole day. They came to Charing 
Cross by the same train, but he wasn’t with 
her when she went to get that arsenic from the 
chemist’s,’ 

‘What!’ says I, ‘arsenic?’ 

‘Yes,’ says John, ‘don’t you get excited, my 
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dear. I found that out by a piece of luck once 
as doesn’t come to a man every day of the 
week. A woman answering to her description 
went into a chemist’s shop, and the assistant 
gave the arsenic, a shilling’s-worth it was, to 
kill rats with.’ 

‘And God above only knows why they put 
such bits of fools into a shop to sell sixpenny- 
worths of death over the counter,’ says Harry. 

‘Now the question is: Was this woman 
answering to her description really Mrs. Blake 
or not?’ 

‘It was Mrs. Blake, says I, very short and 
sharp. 

‘How do you know?’ says John, shorter and 
sharper. 

Then I put my hand in my pocket and pulled 
out what I had found in Mrs. Blake’s corner 
cupboard, and John took it in his hand and 
looked at it, and whistled long and low. It 
was a little white packet, and had been opened 
and the label torn across, but you could read 
what was on it plain enough—‘ Arsenic — 
Poison,” and the name of the chemist in 
London. 

John’s face was red as fire, like some men’s 
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is when they’re going in fighting, and my 
Harry’s as white as milk, as some other men’s 
is at such times. But as for me, I fell a-crying 
to think that any woman could be so wicked, 
and him such a good master and so kind to 
her, and she having the sole care of him, help- 
less in her hands as the new-born babe. 

And Harry, he patted me on the back, and 
told me to cheer up and not to cry, and to be 
a good girl; and presently, my handkerchief 
being wet through, I stopped, and then John, 
he said— 

‘We'll bring it home to her yet, Harry, my 
boy. I’ll get an order to have poor old father 
exhumed, and the doctors shall tell us how 
much of the arsenic that cursed old hag gave 


_ 2 


him. 


IV 


I don’t know what you have to do to get an 
order to open up a grave and look at the poor 
dead person after it is once put away, but, 
whatever it was, John knew and did it. 

We didn’t tell any one except our dear old 
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parson who buried the old man ; and he listened 
to all we had to say, and shook his head and 
said, ‘I think you are wrong—I think you are 
wrong, but that was only natural, him not 
liking to see his good work disturbed. But he 
said he would be there. 

Now, no one was told of it, and yet it seemed 
as if every one for miles round knew more 
than we did about it. 

Afore the day come, old Mrs. Jezebel up at 
the farm, she met me one day, and she says, 
‘You’re a pretty puss, aren’t you, howking up 
my poor dear deceased husband’s remains before 
they ’re hardly cold? Much good you’ll do 
yourself, You’ll end in the workhouse, my 
fine miss, and I shall come to see you as a 
lady visitor when you ’re dying.’ 

I tried to get past her, but she wouldn’t let 
me. ‘I wish you joy o’ that Harry, cursed 
young brute!’ says she. ‘It serves him right, 
it does, to marry a girl out of the gutter!’ 

And with that—I couldn’t help it—I fetched 
her a smack on the side of the face with the 
flat of my hand as hard as I could, and bolted 
off, her after me, and me being young and she 
stout she couldn’t keep up with me. Gutter, 
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indeed! and my father a respectable labourer, 
and known far and wide. 

There were several strangers come the day 
the coffin was got up. It was a dreadful thing 
to me to see them digging, not to make a grave 
to be filled up, but to empty one. And there 
were a lot of people there I didn’t know; and 
the parson, and another parson, seemingly a 
friend of his, and every one as could get near 
looking on. 

They got the coffin up, and they took it to 
the room at the Star, at Alfreston, where 
inquests are held, and the doctors were there, 
and we were all shut out. And Harry and John 
and I stood on the stairs. But parson, being a 
friend of the doctor’s, he was let in, him and his 
friend. And we heard voices and the squeak 
of the screws as they was drawn out; and we 
heard the coffin lid being laid down, and then 
there was a hush, and some one spoke up very 
sharp inside, and we couldn’t hear what he 
said for the noise and confusion that came from 
every one speaking at once, and nineteen to the 
dozen it seemed. 

‘What is it?’ says Harry, trembling like a 
leaf. ‘O my God! what is it? If they don’t 
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open the door afore long, by God, I shall burst 
it open! He was murdered, he was! And if 
they wait much longer, that woman will have 
time to get away.’ 

As he spoke, the door opened and parson 
came out, and his friend with him. 

‘These are the young men,’ says our parson. 

‘Well, then,’ says parson number two, ‘it’s a 
good thing I heard of this, and came down—out 
of mere curiosity, I am ashamed to say—for 
the man who is buried there is not the man 
whom I united in holy matrimony to Martha 
Blake two months ago last Tuesday.’ 

We didn’t understand. 

‘But the poison?’ says Harry. 

‘She may have fotsoned him, said our parson, 
‘though I don’t think it. But from what my 
friend here, the rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
tells me, it is quite certain she never married him.’ 

‘Then she’s no right to anything?’ said 
Harry. 

‘But what about the will?’ says I. But no 
one harkened to me. 

And then Harry says, ‘If she poisoned him 
she will be off by now. Parson, will you come 
with me to keep my hands from violence, and 
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my tongue from evil-speaking and slandering? 
for I must go home and see if that woman is 
there yet.’ 

And parson said he would; and it ended in 
us, all five of us, going up together, the new 
parson walking by me and talking to me like 
somebody out of the Bible, as it might be one 
of the disciples. 

I got to know him well afterwards, and he 
was the best man that ever trod shoe-leather. 

We all went up together to Charleston Farm, 
and in through the back, without knocking, 
and so to the parlour door. We knew she was 
sitting in the parlour, because the red firelight 
fell out through the window, and made a bright 
patch that we see before we see the house itself 
properly; and we went, as I say, quietly in 
through the back; and in the kitchen I said, 
‘Oh, let me tell her, for what she said to me.’ 

And I was sorry the minute I’d said it, when 
I see the way that clergyman from London 
looked at me ; and we all went up to the parlour 
door, and Harry opened it as was his right. 

There was Mrs. Blake sitting in front of the 
fire. She had got on her widow's mourning, 
very smart and complete, with black crape, and 
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her white cap; and she’d got the front of her 
dress folded back very neat on her lap, and was 
toasting her legs, in her black-and-red checked 
petticoat, and her feet in cashmere house-boots, 
very warm and cosy, on the brass fender; and 
she had got port wine and sherry wine in the 
two decanters that was never out of the glass- 
fronted chiffonier when master was alive; and 
there was something else in a black bottle; and 
opposite her, in the best arm-chair that old 
master had sat in to the last, was that lawyer, 
Sigglesfield from Lewes. And when we all 
came in, one after another, rather slow, and 
bringing the cold air with us, they sat in their 
chairs as if they had been struck, and looked 
at us. 

Harry and John was in front, as was right; 
and in the dusk they could hardly see who was 
behind. 

‘And what do you want, young men?’ says 
Mrs. Blake, standing up in her crape, and her 
white cap, and looking very handsome, Harry 
said afterwards, though, for my part, I never 
could see it; and, as she stood up, she caught 
sight of the clergyman from London, and she 
shrank back into her chair and covered her face 
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with her hands; and the clergyman stepped 
into the room, none of us having the least idea 
of what he was going to say, and said he— 

‘That’s the woman that I married on the 
jth; and that’s the man I married her to!’ 
said he, pointing to Sigglesfield, who seemed 
to turn twice as small, and his ferret eyes no 
better than button-hole slits. 

‘That!’ said our parson; ‘why, that’s Mr. 
Sigglesfield, the solicitor from Lewes.’ 

‘Then the lady opposite is Mrs. Sigglesfield, 
that’s all,’ said the parson from London. 

‘What I want to know,’ says Harry, ‘is—is 
this my house or hers? It’s plain she wasn’t 
my father’s wife. But yet he left it to her in 
the will.’ 

‘Slowly, old boy!’ said John ; ‘gently does it. 
How could he have left anything in a will to 
his wife when he hadn’t got any wife? Why, 
that fellow there——’ 

But here Mrs. Blake got on her feet, and I 
must say for the woman, if she hadn’t got any- 
thing else she had got pluck. 

‘The game’s up!’ she says. ‘It was well 
played, too, though I says it. And you, you 
old fool!’ she says to the parson, ‘you have 
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often drunk tea with me, and gone away think- 
ing how well-mannered I was, and what a nice 
woman Mrs. Blake was, and how well she knew 
her place, after you had chatted over half your 
parish with me. I know you are the curiousest 
man in it, and as you and me is old friends, I 
don’t mind owning up just to please you. It’ll 
save a lot of time and a lot of money.’ 

‘It’s my duty to warn you,’ said John, ‘that 
anything you say may be used against you.’ 

‘Used against a fiddlestick end!’ said Mrs. 
Blake. ‘I married Robert Sigglesfield in the 
name of William Alderton, and he sitting 
trembling there, like a shrimp half boiled! He 
got ready the kind of will we wanted instead of 
the one the old man meant, and gave it to the 
old man to sign, and he signed it right enough,’ 

‘And what about that arsenic,’ says I,—‘ that 
arsenic I found in your corner cupboard ?’ 

‘Oh, it was you took it, was it? You little 
silly, my neck’s too handsome for me to 
do anything to put a rope round it. Do you 
suppose I’ve kept my complexion to my age 
with nothing but cold water, you little cat ?’ 

‘And the other will, says Harry, ‘that my 
father meant to sign?’ 
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‘T’ll get you that,’ says Mrs. Blake. ‘It’s no 
use bearing malice now all’s said and done.’ 

And she goes upstairs to get it, and, if you ’ll 
believe me, we were fools enough to let her go; 
and we waited like lambs for her to come back, 
which being a woman with her wits about her, 
and no fool, she naturally never did ; and by the 
time we had woke up to our seven senses, she was 
far enough away, and we never saw her again. 
We didn’t try too much. But we had the law of 
that Sigglesfield, and it was fourteen years’ penal. 

And the will was never found—I expect Mrs. 
Blake had burnt it,—so the farm came to John, 
and what else there was to Harry, according to 
the terms of the will the old man had made when 
his wife was alive, afore John had joined the force. 
And Harry and John was that pleased to be to- 
gether again that they couldn’t make up their 
minds to part; so they farm the place together 
to this day. 

And if Harry has prospered, and John too, 
it’s no more than they deserve, and a blessing 
on brotherly love, as mother says. And if my 
dear children are the finest anywhere on the 
South Downs, that’s by the blessing of God too, 
I suppose, and it doesn’t become me to say so. 
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I HAVE no patience with people who talk that 
kind of nonsense about marrying for love and 
the like. For my part I don’t know what 
they mean, and I don’t believe they know it 
themselves. It’s only a sort of fashion of talk- 
ing. I never could see what there was to like 
in one young man more than another, only, 
of course, you might favour some more than 
others if they was better to do. 

My cousin Mattie was different. She must 
set up to be in love, and walk home from church 
with Jack Halibut Sunday after Sunday, the 
long way round, if you please, through the 
meadows; and he used to buy her scent and 
ribbons at the fair, and send her a big valen- 
tine of lacepaper, and satin ribbons and things, 
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from—honest, I hope—for he hadn’t a penny 
to bless himself with. 

When my uncle found out all this nonsense, 
being a man of proper spirit, he put his foot 
down, and says he— 

‘Mattie, my girl, I would be the last to say 
anything against any young man you fancied, 
especially a decent chap like young Halibut, 
if his prospects was anything like as good as 
could be expected, but you can’t pretend poor 
Jack’s are, him being but a blacksmith’s man, 
and not in regular work even. Now, let’s have 
no waterworks,’ he went on, for Mattie had got 
the corner of her apron up and her mouth 
screwed down at the corners. ‘I’ve known 
what poverty is, my girl, and you shan’t never 
have a taste of it with my consent.’ 

‘I don’t care how poor I be, father,’ said 
Mattie, ‘it’s Jack I care about.’ 

‘There’s a girl all over, says uncle, for he 
was a sensible man in those days. ‘The bit 
I’ve put by for you, lass, it’s enough for one, 
but it’s not enough for two. And when young 
Halibut can show as much, you shall be cried 
in church the very next Sunday. But, mean- 
time, there must be no kisses, no more letters, 
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and no more walking home from churches. 
Now, you give me your word—and keep it I 
know you will—like an honest girl.’ 

So Mattie she gave him her word, though 
much against her will ; and as for Jack, I sup- 
pose, man-like, he didn’t care much about stay- 
ing in the village after there was a stop put to 
his philandering and kissing and scent and so 
on. So what does he do, but he ups and offs 
to America (assisted emigration) ‘to make his 
fortune,’ says he. 

And never word nor sign did we hear of him 
for three blessed years. Mattie was getting 
quite an old maid, nigh on two-and-twenty, 
and I was past nineteen, when one morning 
there come a letter from Jack. 

My father and mother were dead this long 
time, so I lived with uncle and Mattie at the 
farm. What offers I had had is neither here 
nor there. At any rate, whatever they were, 
they weren’t good enough. 

But Mattie might have been married twice 
over if she had liked, and to folks that would 
have been quite a catch to a girl like her 
getting on in years. She might have had young 
Bath for one, the strawberry grower ; and what 
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if he did drink a bit of a Saturday? He was 
taking his hundreds of pounds to the Bank 
every week in canvas bags, as all the world 
knew. 

But no, she must needs hanker after Jack, 
and that ’s why I say it’s such nonsense. 

Well, when the letter come, I was up to my 
elbows in the jam-making — raspberry and 
currant it was,—and Mattie, she was down in 
the garden getting the last berries off the canes. 
My hands were stained up above the wrist with 
the currant juice, so I took the letter up by the 
corner of my apron and I went down the garden 
with it. 

‘Mattie, I calls out, ‘here’s a letter from 
that good-for-nothing fellow of yours.’ 

She couldn’t see me, and she thought I was 
chaffing her about him, which I often did, to 
keep things pleasant. 

‘Don’t tease me, Jane,’ she says, ‘for I do 
feel this morning as if I could hardly bear 
myself as it is.’ 

And as she said it I came out through the 
canes close to her with the letter in my hand. 
But when she see the letter she dropped the 
basket with the raspberries in it (they rolled 
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all about on the ground right under the peony 
bush, for that was a silly, old-fashioned garden, 
with the flowers and fruit about it anyhow), 
and I had a nice business picking them up, 
and she threw her arms round my neck and 
kissed me, and cried like the silly little thing 
she was, and thanked me for bringing the letter, 
just as if I had anything to do with it, or any 
wish or will one way or another ; and then she 
opened the letter, and seemed to forget all 
about me while she read it. 

I remember the sun was so bright on the 
white paper that I could scarce see to read 
it over her shoulder, she not noticing me, nor 
anything else, any more. It was like this— 


‘DEAR MATTIE,—This comes hoping to find 
you well, as it leaves me at present. 

‘I don’t bear no malice over what your father 
said and done, but I’m not coming to his 
house. 

‘Now Mattie, if you have forgot me, or think 
more of some other chap, don’t let anything 
stand in the way of your letting me know it 
straight and plain. But if you do remember 
how we used to walk from church, and the 
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valentine, and the piece of poetry about Cupid’s 
dart that I copied for you out of the poetry- 
book, you will come and meet me in the little 
ash copse, you know where. I may be pre- 
vented coming, for I’ve a lot of things to see 
to, and Iam going to Liverpool on Thursday, 
and if we are to be married you will have to 
come to me there, for my business won’t bear 
being left, and I must get back to it. But if so 
I will put a note in your prayer-book in the 
church. So you had best look in there on 
your way up on Wednesday evening. 

‘I am taking this way of seeing you because 
I don’t want there to be any unpleasantness 
for you if you are tired of me or like some other 
chap better. 

‘I mean to take a wife back with me, Mattie, 
for I have done well, and can afford to keep 
one in better style than ever your father kept 
his. Will you be her, dear? So no more at 
present from your affectionate friend and lover, 

Jack HALIBUT,’ 


I am quicker at reading writing than Mattie, 


and I had finished the letter and was picking 
up the raspberries before she come to the end, 
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where his name was signed with all the little 
crosses round it. 

‘Well?’ says I, as she folded it up and un- 
buttoned two buttons of her dress to push 
it inside. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘what’s the best 
news ?’ 

‘He’s come home again, she says. And I 
give you my word she did look like a rose as 
she said it. ‘He’s come home again, Jane, 
and it’s all right, and he likes me just as much 
as ever he did, God bless him.’ 

Not a word, you see, about his having made 
his fortune, which I might never have known 
if I hadn’t read the letter which I did, acting 
for the best. Not that I think it was deceitful- 
ness in the girl, but a sort of fondness that 
always kept her from noticing really important 
things. 

‘And does he ask you to have him ?’ says I. 

‘Of course he does,’ she says; ‘I never 
thought any different. I never thought but 
what he would come back for me, just as he 
said he would—just as he has.’ 

By that I knew well enough that she had 
often had her doubts, 

‘Oh, well!’ says I, ‘all’s well that ends well. 
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I hope he’s made enough to satisfy uncle— 
that’s all. 

‘Oh yes, I think so, says Mattie, hardly 
understanding what I was saying. ‘I didn’t 
notice particular. But I suppose that’s all 
right.’ . 

She didn’t notice particular! Now, I put it 
to you, Was that the sort of girl to be the wife 
of a man who had got on like Jack had? I 
for one didn’t think so. If she didn’t care for 
money why should she have it, when there was 
plenty that did? And if love in a cottage was 
what she wanted, and kisses and foolishness 
out of poetry-books, I suppose one man’s 
pretty much as good as another for that sort 
of thing. 

So I said, ‘Come along in, dear, and we will 
get along with the jam-making, and talk it all 
over nicely. I’m so glad he’s come back. I 
always say he would, if you remember.’ 

Not that I ever had, but she didn’t seem to 
know any different, anyhow. 

The next few days Mattie was like a different 
girl. I will say for her that she always did her 
fair share of the work, but she did it with a 
face as long as a fiddle. Only now her face 
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was all round and dimply, and like a child’s 
that has got a prize at school. 

On Wednesday afternoon she said to me, 
‘I’m going to meet Jack, and don’t you say a 
word to the others about it, Jane. I'Il tell 
father myself when I come back, if you'll get 
the tea like a good girl, and just tell them I’ve 
gone up to the village,’ 

‘I don’t tell lies as a rule, especially for 
other people,’ I oye ; ‘but I don’t mind doing 
it for you this once,’ 

And she kissed me (she had got mighty fond 
of kissing these last few days), and ran upstairs 
to get ready. When she come down, if you’ll 
believe me, she wasn’t in her best dress as any 
other girl would have been, but she had gone 
and put on a dowdy old green and white delaine 
that had been her Sunday dress, trimmed with 
green satin piping, three years before, and the 
old hat she had with all the flowers faded and 
the ribbons crumpled up, that was three year 
old too, and the very one she used to walk 
home from church with him on Sundays in. 
And her with a really good blue poplin laid by 
and a new bonnet with red roses in it, only 
come home the week before from Maidstone. 
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She come through the kitchen where I was 
setting the tea, and she took the key of the 
church off the nail in the wall. Our farm was 
full a mile from the village, and half way be- 
tween it and the church. So we kept one 
key, and Jack’s uncle, who was the sexton, 
he had the other. 

‘What time was you to meet Jack?’ I says. 

‘He didn’t say,’ said she; ‘but it used to be 
half-past six.’ 

‘You ’re full early,’ says I. 

‘Yes, she says, ‘but I’ve got to take the 
butter down to Weller’s, and to call in for 
something first.’ 

And, of course, I knew that she meant that 
she had to call in for that note at the church, 

Minute she was out of the way, I runs into 
the kitchen, and says to our maid— 

‘Poor Mrs. Tibson’s not so well, Polly. I’m 
going over to see her. Give the men their tea, 
will you? there’s a good girl.’ 

And she said she would. And in ten minutes 
I was dressed, and nicely dressed too, for I had 
on my white frock and the things I had had at 
a girl’s wedding the summer before, and a pair 
of new gloves I had got out of my butter-money. 
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Then I went off up the hill to the church after 
Mattie, even then not making up my mind 
what I was going to do, but with an idea that 
all things somehow might work together for 
good to me if I only had the sense to see how, 
and turn things that way. 

As I come up to the church I was just in 
time to see her old green gown going in at the 
porch, and when I come up the key was in the 
door, and she hadn’t come out. Quick as 
thought, the idea come to me to have a joke 
with her and lock her in, so she shouldn’t meet 
him, and next minute I had turned the key in 
the lock softly, and stole off through the church 
porch, and up to the ash copse, which I couldn’t 
make a mistake about, for there’s only one 
within a mile of the church. 

Jack was there, though it was before the 
time. I could see his blue tie and white shirt- 
front shining through the trees. 

When I locked her in I only meant to have 
a sort of joke—at least, I think so—but when 
I come close up to him and saw how well off 
he looked, and the diamond ring on his fingers, 
and his pin and his gold chain, I thought to 
myself— 
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‘Well, you go to Liverpool to-morrow, 
young man! And she ain’t got your address, 
and, likely as not, if you go away vexed with 
her, you won’t leave it with your aunt, and one 
wife is as good as another, if not better, and as 
for her caring for you, that’s all affectation and 
silliness—so here goes.’ 

He stepped forward, with his hands held out 
to me, but when he saw it was me he stopped 
short. 

‘Why, Miss Jane, he said, ‘I beg your 
pardon. I was expecting quite a different 
person.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ I says, ‘you was expecting 
my cousin Mattie.’ 

‘And isn’t she coming?’ he asks very quick, 
looking at me full, with his blue eyes. 

‘I hope you won’t take it hard, Mr. Halibut, 
says I, ‘but she said she’d rather not come.’ 

‘Confound it!’ says he. 

‘You see,’ I went on, ‘it’s a long time since 
you was at home, and you not writing or 
anything, and some girls are very flighty and 
changeable ; and she told me to tell you she 
was sorry if you were mistaken in her feelings 
about you, and she’s had time to think things 
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over since three years ago; and now you’re so 
well off, she says she’s sure you’ll find no 
difficulty in getting a girl suited to your mind.’ 

‘Did she say that?’ he said, looking at me 
very straight. ‘It’s not like her.’ 

‘I don’t mean she said so in those words, or 
that she told me to tell you so; but that’s 
what I made out to be her mind from what she 
said between us two like.’ 

‘But what message did she send to me? 
For I suppose she sent you to meet me to-day.’ 

Then I saw that I should have to be very 
careful. So to get a little time I says, ‘I don’t 
quite like to tell you, Mr. Halibut, what she 
said.’ 

‘ Out with it,’ says he. ‘Don’t bea fool, girl!’ 

‘Well, then,’ I says, ‘if it must be so, her 
words were these: “Tell Jack,” she says, “that 
I shall ever wish him well for the sake of 
what’s past, but all’s over betwixt him and 
me, and——”’ 

‘ And what, says he. 

‘There wasn’t much besides,’ says I. 

‘Good God, don’t be such an idiot!’ and he 
looked as if he could have shaken me. 

‘Well, then, if you must have it, says I, 
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‘she says, “Tell Jack there’s at least one girl 
I know of as would make him a better wife 
than I should, and has been thinking of him 
steady and faithful these three years, while I ’ve 
been giving my mind to far other things,” ’ 

‘Confound her!’ says he, ‘little witch. And 
who is this other girl that she’s so gracious to 
hand me over to?’ 

‘I don’t want to say no more,’ says I. ‘I’m 
going now, Mr. Halibut. Good-bye.’ 

For well I knew he wouldn’t let me go at 
that. 

‘Tell me who it is,’ says he. ‘What! she’s 
not content with giving me the mitten herself, 
but she must insult me and this poor girl too, 
who’s got more sense than she has. Good 
Heavens, it would serve her right if I took her 
at her word, and took the other girl back with 
me.’ 

He was walking up and down with his hands 
in his pockets, frowning like a July thunder- 
storm. 

‘Wicked, heartless little—but there, thank 
God! all women aren’t like her. Who’s this 
girl that she’s tried to set me against?’ 

‘I can’t tell you,’ says I. 
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‘Oh! can’t you, my girl? But you shall.’ 

And he catches hold of both my wrists in 
his hands. 

‘Leave me go!’ I cried, ‘you’re hurting me,’ 

‘Who is it?’ 

I was looking down my nose very straight, 
but when he said that, I just lifted my eyes 
up and looked at him, and dropped them. 

I’ve always practised looking like what I 
meant, or what I wanted people to think I 
meant—sort of matching your looks and words, 
like you match ribbon and a bit of stuff. 

‘So you’re the girl, are you?’ he cries, 
‘And she thought to put you to shame before 
me with her messages? Look here, I’m well 
off. I’m going to Liverpool to-night, and back 
to America next week. I want to take a wife 
with me, and she says you have thought of me 
while I’ve been away. Will you marry me, 
Jane?’ 

I just looked at him again, and he put his 
arm round me and gave me a good kiss, I 
had to put up with it, though I never could 
see any sense in that sort of stuff. Then we 
walked home together, very slow, his arm 
round me. 
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_I daresay some people will think I oughtn’t to 
have acted so, taking away another girl’s fellow. 
But I was quite sure she would get plenty that 
would play love in a cottage with her, and she 
did not seem to appreciate her blessings in 
getting a man that was well off, and I didn’t 
see how it could be found out, as he was going 
away next day. 

Now, it would all have gone as well as well 
if I had had the sense to offer to see him off at 
the station, and I ought to have had the sense 
to see him well out of the place. But we all 
make mistakes sometimes. Mine was in say- 
ing ‘Good-bye’ to him at the corner of the 
four-acre and going home by myself, leaving 
him with three-quarters of an hour for ‘Satan to 
find some mischief still for idle hands to do’ in. 

I said ‘Good-bye’ to him, and he kissed me, 
and gave me the address where to write, and 
told me what to do. 

‘For I shan’t have no truck with your uncle,’ 
says he. ‘I marries my wife, and I takes her 
right away.’ 


e . 


It wasn’t till I was going up the stairs, un- 
tying my bonnet-strings as I went, and smooth- 
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ing out the ribbons with my finger and thumb, 
for it was my best, that it come to me all in a 
minute that I had left Mattie locked up in that 
church, It was very tiresome, and how to get 
her out I didn’t know. But I thought maybe 
she would be trying some of the other doors, 
and I might turn the key gently and away 
again before she could find out it was unlocked. 

So up to the church I went, very hot, and a 
setting sun, and having had no tea or anything, 
and as I began to climb the hill my heart 
stood still in my veins, for I heard a sound 
from the church as I never expected to hear at 
that time of the day and week. 

‘O Lord!’ I thought, ‘she’s tried every 
other way, and now she’s ringing the bell, and 
she ’I] fetch up the whole village, and what will 
become of me ?’ 

I made the best haste I could, but I could 
see more than one black dot moving up the 
hill before me that showed me folks on their way 
home had heard the bell and was going to see 
what it meant. And when I got up there they 
were trying the big door of the church, not 
knowing it was the little side one where the 
key was, and Jack, he come up almost the same 
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moment I did, and I knew well enough he had 
come to get that note out of her prayer-book 
for fear some one else should see it. 

‘Here, I’ve got the key in my pocket,’ says 
he, and with that he opened the door, the bell 
clang, clang, clanging from the tower all the 
time like as if the bellringer was drunk and 
had got a wager on to get more beats out of 
the bell in half an hour than the next man. 

Whoever it was that was ringing the bell— 
and I could give a pretty good guess who it 
was—didn’t seem to hear us coming, and they 
went up the aisle and pulled back the red 
baize curtain that hides the bottom of the 
tower where the ringers stand on Sundays, and 
there was Mattie with her old green gown on, 
and her hair all loose and down her back with 
the hard work of bellringing, I suppose, and 
her face as white as the bald-faced stag as is 
painted on the sign down at the inn in the 
village. And directly she saw Jack, I knew it 
was all over, for she let go the rope and it 
swung up like a live thing over our heads, and 
she made two steps to Jack and had him round 
the neck before them all. 

‘O Jack!’ she cried, ‘don’t look like that. 
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I came to fetch your letter, and somebody 
locked me in.’ 

Jack, he turned to me, and his face was so 
that I should have been afraid to have been 
along of him in a lonely place. 

‘This is your doings,’ says he, ‘and all that 
pack of lies you told me was out of your own 
wicked head.’ 

He had got his arm round her, and was 
holding on as if she was something worth 
having, instead of a silly girl ina frock three 
year old. 

‘I don’t know what you mean, I’m sure,’ I 
said ; ‘it was only a joke,’ 

‘A joke!’ says he. ‘Lies, I call it, and I 
know they’re lies by the very touch of her in 
my arm here,’ 

‘Oh, well!’ I said, ‘if you can’t take joking 
better than this, it’s the last time I'll ever try 
joking with you.’ 

And I walked out of the church, and the 
other folks who had run up to see what was 
the matter come out with me. And they two 
was left alone. 

I suppose it was only human nature that, as 
I come round the church, I should get on the 
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top of a tombstone and look in to see what 
they was doing. It was the little window 
where a pane was broken by a stone last sum- 
mer, and so I heard what they was saying. 
He was trying to tell her what I had told him 
—quite as much for her own good as for mine, 
as you have seen ; but she didn’t seem to want 
to listen. 

‘Oh, never mind all that now, Jack,’ she says, 
with arms round his neck. ‘What does it 
matter about a silly joke now that I have got 
you, and it’s all right betwixt us?’ 

I thought it my duty to go straight home 
and tell uncle she was up in the church, kissing 
and cuddling with Jack Halibut; and he took 
his stick and started off after her. 

But he met them at the garden gate, and 
Jack, he came forward, and he says— 

‘Mr. Kenworthy, I have had hard thoughts 
of you this three year, but I see you was right, 
for if I had never gone away, I should never 
have been able to keep my little girl as she 
should be kept, and as I can now, thanks be! 
and I should never have known how dear she 
has loved me this three year.’ 

And uncle, like the soft-hearted old thing 
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he is, he holds out his hands, and he says, ‘ God 
bless you, my boy, it was for your own good 
and hers,’ 

And they went in to supper. 

As for me, I went to bed. I had had all the 
supper I wanted. And uncle has never been 
the same to me since, though I’m sure I tried 
to act for the best. 
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IT was my first place and my last, and I don’t 
think we should have got on in business as we 
have if it hadn’t been for me being for six or 
seven years with one of the first families in the 
county. Though only a housemaid, you can’t 
help learning something of their ways. At any 
rate, you learn what gentlefolks like, and what 
they can’t abide, But the worst of being house- 
maid where there’s a lot of servants kept is, 
that one or other or all of the men-servants is 
sure to be wanting to keep company with you. 
They have nothing else to do in their spare 
time, and I suppose it’s handy having your 
sweetheart living in the house. It doesn’t give 
you so much trouble with going out in the 
evening, if not fine. 

The coachman was promised to the cook, 


which, I believe, often takes place. Tim, the 
125 
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head groom, was a very nice, genteel fellow, and 
I daresay I might have taken up with him, if I 
hadn’t met with my James, though never with 
John, who was the plague of my life. To begin 
with, he had a black whisker, that I couldn’t 
bear to look at, let alone putting one’s face 
against it,as I should have had to have done 
when married, no doubt. And he had a roving 
black eye, very yellowy in the white of it, 
and hair that looked all black and _bear’s- 
greasy, though he always said he never put 
anything on it except a little bay rum in 
moderation. 

They tell me I was a pretty girl enough in 
those days, though looks is less important than 
you might think to a housemaid, if only she 
dresses neat and has a small waist. And I 
suppose I must think that John really did love 
me in his scowling, black whiskery way. He 
was a good footman, I will say that, and had 
been with the master three years, and the best of 
characters ; but whatever he might have thought, 
I never would have had anything to do with 
him, even if James and me had had seas 
between us broad a-rolling for ever and ever 
Amen. He asked me once and he asked me 
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twice, and it was ‘no’ and ‘no’ again. And I 
had even gone so far as to think that perhaps 
I should have to give up a good place to get 
out of his way, when master’s uncle, old Mr. 


Oliver, and his good lady, came to stay at the 


Court, and with them came James, who was 
own man to Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Oliver was the funniest-looking old gent 
I ever see, if I may say so respectfully. He 
was as bald as an egg, with a sort of frill of 
brown hair going from ear to ear behind ; and 
as if that wasn’t enough, he was shaved as 
clean as a whistle, as though he had made up 
his mind that people shouldn’t say that it 
had all gone to beard and whiskers, anyway. 
He wrote books, a great many of them, and 
you may often see his name in the papers, and 
he was for ever poking about into what didn’t 
concern him, and my Lady, she said to me when 
she found me a little put out at him asking 
about how things went on in the servants’ hall, 
she said to me— 

‘You mustn’t mind him, Mary,’ she said; 
‘you know he likes to find out all that he can 
about everything, so as to put it in his books.’ 

And he certainly talked to every one he came 
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across—even the stable-boys—in a way that 
you could hardly think becoming from a gentle- 
man to servants, if he wasn’t an author, and so 
to have allowances made for him, poor man! 
He talked to the housemaids, and he talked to 
the groom, and he talked to the footman that 
waited on him at lunch when he had it late, as 
he did sometimes, owing to him having been 
kept past the proper time by his story-writing, for 
he wrote a good part of the day most days, and 
often went up to London while he was staying 
with us—to sell his goods, I suppose. He wore 
curious clothes, not like most gentlemen, but 
all wool things, even to his collars and his boots, 
which were soft and soppy like felt; and he 
took snuff to that degree I wouldn’t have 
believed any human nose could have borne it, 
and he must have been a great trial to Mrs. 
Oliver until she got used to him and his 
pottering about all over the house in his soft- 
soled shoes; and the mess he made of his 
pocket-handkerchieves and his linen! 

Mrs. Oliver was a round little fat bunch of a 
woman, if I may say so in speaking of master’s 
own aunt by marriage, and him a baronet. 
She had the most lovely jewellery, and was 
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very fond of wearing it of an evening, more 
than most people do when they are staying 
with relations and there’s no company. She 
never spoke much except to say, ‘Yes, Dick 
dear,’ and ‘No, Dick dear, when they spoke 
to each other; but they were as fond of each 
other as pigeons on a roof, and always very 
pleasant-spoken and nice to wait on. 

As for James, he was the jolliest man I ever 
met, and cook said the same. He was like 
Sam Weller in the book, or would have been 
if he had lived in those far-off times ; but foot- 
men are more genteel now than they were then. 

Anyway, he hadn’t been at the Court twenty- 
four hours before he was first favourite with 
every one, and cook made him a Welsh rabbit 
with her own hands, ’cause he hadn't been able 
to get his dinner comfortable with the rest of 

-us—a thing she wouldn’t have done for Sir 
William himself at that time of night. As for 
me, the first time he looked at me with his 
jolly blue eyes—it was when he met me carry- 
ing a tray the first morning after he came—my 
heart gave a jump inside my print gown, and I 
said to it as I went downstairs—‘ You’ve met 
your master, I’m thinking’; and if I did go to 
I 
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church with him the very first Sunday, which 
was more than ever I had done with any of the 
others, it was after he had asked me plain and 
straight to go to church with him some day 
for good and all. 

Now, the next morning, quite early, I was 
dusting the library, when John come in with his 
black face like a thundercloud. 

‘Look here, Mary,’ he says; ‘what do you 
mean by going to church with that stuck-up 
London trumpery ?’ 

‘Mind your own business,’ says I, sharp as 
you please. 

‘I am, he says, ‘You are my business—the 
only business I care a damn about, or am ever 
likely to. You don’t know how I love you, 
Mary,’ he says. And I was sorry for him as he 
spoke. ‘I would lie down in the dirt for you 
to walk on if it would do you any good, so long 
as you didn’t walk over me to get to some 
other chap.’ 

‘I am very sorry for you, John,’ says I, 
‘but I’ve told you, not once or twice, but fifty 
times, that it can never be. And there are 
plenty of other girls that would be only too 
glad to walk out with a young man like 
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you without your troubling yourself about 
me.’ 

He was walking up and down the room like 
a cat in acage. Presently he began to laugh 
in a nasty, sly, disagreeable way. 

‘Oh! you think he’ll marry you, do you?’ 
says he. ‘But he’s just amusing himself with 
you till he gets back to London to his own girl. 
You let him see you was only amusing yourself 
with him, and you come out with me when you 
get your evening.’ 

And he took the dusting-brush out of my 
hand, and caught hold of my wrists. 

‘It’s all a lie!’ I cried ; ‘and I wonder you 
can look me in the face and tell it. Him and 
me are going to be married as soon as he has 
saved enough for a little public, and I never 
want to speak to you again; and if you don’t 
let go of my hands, I'll scream till I fetch the 
house down, master and all, and then where 
will you be?’ 

He scowled at that, but he let my hands go 
directly. 

‘Have it your own way,’ he said. ‘But I tell 
you, you won’t marry him, and you'll find he 
won’t want to marry you, and you’ll marry me, 
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my girl. And when you have married me, you 
shall cry your eyes out for every word you have 
said now.’ 

‘Oh, shall I, Mr. Liar?’ says I, for my blood 
was up; ‘before that happens, you’ll have to 
change him into a liar and me into a fool and 
yourself into an honest man, and you’ll find 
that the hardest of all.’ And with that I threw 
the dusting-brush at him—which was a piece of 
wicked temper I oughtn’t to have given way to 
—and ran out of the door, and I heard him 
cursing to himself something fearful as I went 
down the passage. 

‘Good thing the gentlefolks are abed still,’ 
I said to myself; and I didn’t tell a soul about 
it, even cook, the truth being I was ashamed to. 

Well, everything went on pretty much the 
same as usual for two or three weeks, and I 
thought John was getting the better of his 
silliness, because he made a show of being 
friendly to James and was respectful to me, 
even when we was alone. Then came that 
dreadful day that I shall never forget if I live 
to be a hundred years old. Dinner was half 
an hour later than usual on account of Mr. 
Oliver having gone up to town on his business ; 
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but he didn’t get home when expected, and they 
sat down without him after all. I was about 
my work, turning down beds and so forth, and 
TI had done Mrs, Oliver’s about ten minutes, 
and was in my lady’s room, when Mrs. Oliver’s 
own maid came running in with a face like 
paper. 

‘Oh, what ever shall I do?’ she cried, wringing 
her hands, as they say in books, and I always 
thought it nonsense, but she certainly did, 
though I never saw any one do it before or since. 

‘What is it?’ I asked her. 

‘It’s my mistress’s diamond necklace, she 
said. ‘She was going to wear it to-night. 
And then she said, No, she wouldn’t; she’d 
have the emeralds, and I left it on the dressing- 
table instead of locking it up, and now it’s 
gone!’ , 

I went into Mrs, Oliver’s room with her, and 
there was the jewel-box with the pretty shining 
things turned out on the dressing-table, for 
Mrs. Oliver had a heap of jewellery that had 
come to her from her own people, and she as 
fond of wearing it as if she was slim and 
twenty, instead of being fifty, and as round as 
an orange. We looked on the dressing-table 
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- and we looked on the floor, and we looked in 


the curtains to see if it had got in any of them. 
But look high, look low, no diamond necklace 
could we find. So at last Scott—that was Mrs. 
Oliver’s maid—said there was nothing for it but 
to go and tell her mistress, The ladies were in 
the drawing-room by this time. So she went 
down all of a tremble, and in the hall there was 
Mrs. Oliver looking anxious out of the front 
door, which was open, it being summer and the 
house standing in its own park. 

‘Mr, Oliver is very late, Scott,’ she says. ‘I 
am getting anxious about him.’ 

And as she spoke, and before Scott could 
answer, there was his step on the gravel, and he 
came in at the front door with his little black 
bag in his hand that I suppose he carried his 
stories in to see if people would like to buy 
them. 

‘Hullo! Scott,” he says, ‘have you seen a 
ghost?’ And, indeed, she looked more dead 
than alive, She gulped in her throat, but she 
could not speak, 

‘Here, young woman,’ says Mr. Oliver to me, 
‘you haven’t lost your head altogether. What’s 
it all about ?’ 
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So I told him as well as I could, and by this 
time master had come out and my Lady, and 
you never saw any one so upset as they were. 
All the house was turned out of window, 
hunting for the necklace; though, of course, 
not having legs, it couldn’t have walked by 
itself out of Mrs, Oliver’s room. All the 
servants was called up, even to the kitchen- 
maid; and those who were not angry, were 
frightened, and, what with fright and anger, 
there wasn’t one of us, I do believe, as didn’t 
look as they had got the necklace on under 
their clothes that very minute. John was very 
angry indeed. ‘Do they think we’d take their 
dirty necklace?’ he said, as we were going up. 
‘It’s enough to ruin all of us, this kind of 
thing happening, and leaving the doors open 
so that any one could get in and walk clear off 
with it without a stain on their character, and 
us left with none to speak of’ 

So when master had asked us all a lot of 
questions, and we were told we could go, John 
stepped out and said— 

‘I am sure I am only expressing the feelings 
of my fellow-servants when I say that we 
should wish our boxes searched and our rooms, 
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so that there shall be no chance for any one 
to say afterwards that it lays at any of our 
doors.’ 

And Mrs. Oliver began to cry, and she said 
‘No, no, she wouldn’t put that insult on any 
one.’ But Mr. Oliver, who hadn’t been saying 
much, though so talkative generally, but kept 
taking snuff at a rate that was dreadful to see, 
he said— 

‘The young man is quite right, my dear; 
and if you don’t mind, he says to master, ‘I 
think it had better be done.’ 

And so it was done, and I don’t know how 
to write about it now, though it was never true. 
They came to my room and they looked into 
all my drawers and boxes except my little hat- 
tin, and when they wanted the key of that, I 
said, silly-like, not having any idea that they 
could think that I could do such a thing, ‘I’d 
rather you didn’t look into that. It’s only 
some things I don’t want any one to see.’ 

And the reason was that I’d got some bits 
of things in it that I’d got the week before in 
the town towards getting my things for the 
wedding ready, and I felt somehow I didn’t 
want any one to see them till James did. And 
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they all looked very queer at me when I said 
that, and my Lady said— 

‘Mary, give me the key at once,’ 

So I did, and oh! I shall never forget it. 
They took out the flannel, and the longcloth 
and things, and the roll of embroidery that I 
was going to trim them with, and rolled inside 
that, if you’ll believe me, there was the neck- 
lace like a shining snake coiled up. I never 
said a word, being struck silly. I didn’t cry or 
even say anything as people do in books when 
these things happen to them; but Mrs. Oliver 
burst out crying, God bless her for it! and 
my Lady said, ‘O Mary, I’d never have believed 
it of you any more than I would of myself!’ 

And Mr. Oliver he said to master, ‘ Have all 
the servants into the library, William. Per- 
haps some one else is in it too.’ 

But nobody said a word to say that it wasn’t 
me, and indeed how could they? 

I should think it’s like being had up for 
murder, standing there in the library with all 
the servants holding off from me as if I had got 
something catching, and master and my Lady 
and Mr. and Mrs, Oliver in leather armchairs, 
all of a row, looking like a bench of magis- 
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trates. I could not think, though I tried hard 
—I could only feel as if I was drowning and 
fighting for breath. 

‘Now, Mary,’ says Master, ‘what have you 
got to say?’ 

‘I never touched it, sir, I said ; ‘I never put 
it there; I don’t know who did ; and may God 
forgive them, for I never could.’ 

Then my Lady said, ‘ Mary, I can hardly be- 
lieve it of you even now, but why wouldn’t you 
let us have the key of your box?’ 

Then I turned hot and cold all of a minute, 
and I looked round, and there wasn’t a face that 
looked kind at me except Mr. Oliver’s, and he 
nodded at me, taking snuff all over his fat white 
waistcoat. 

‘Speak up, girl,’ he said, ‘speak up.’ , 

So then I said, ‘I’m a-going to be married, 
my Lady, and it was bits of things I’d got to- 
wards my wedding clothes,’ 

I looked at James to see if he believed it, 
and his face was like lead, and his eyes wild 
that used to be so jolly, and to see him look like 
that made my heart stand still; and I cried out— 

‘O my God, strike me down dead, for live I 
can’t after this!’ 
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And at that, James spoke up, and he said, 
speaking very quick and steady, ‘I wish to con- 
fess that I took it, and I put it in her box, 
thinking to take it away again after. We were 
to have been married, and I wanted the money 
to start in a little pub.’ 

And everybody stood still, and you could 
have heard a pin drop, and Mr. Oliver went on 
nodding his head and taking snuff till I could 
have killed him for it; and I looked at James, 
and I could have fallen at his feet and wor- 
shipped him, for I saw in a minute why he said 
it. He believed it was me, and he wanted to 
save me. So then I said to master— 

‘ The thing was found in my box, sir, and I’’ll 
take the consequences if I have to be hanged 
for it. But don’t you believe a word James 
says. He never touched it. It wasn’t him.’ 

‘How do you know it wasn’t him,’ says 
master very sharp. ‘If you didn’t take it, how 
do you know who did ?’ 

‘How do I know?’ I cried, forgetting for a 
moment who I was speaking to. ‘Why, if 
you’d half a grain of sense among the lot of 
you, you’d know why I know it’s not him. 
If you felt to a young man like I feel to 
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James, you’d know in your heart that he could 
not have done such a thing, not if there was 
fifty diamond necklaces found in fifty pockets 
on him at the same time.’ 

They said nothing, but Mr. Oliver chuckled 
in his collar till I’d have liked to strangle him 
with my two hands round his fat throat. And 
I went on— 

‘I’m as sure he didn’t do it as I am that I 
didn’t do it myself, and as he would have 
been that I didn’t if he had really loved me, 
as he said, instead of believing that I could do 
such a thing, and trying to save me with a 
black lie—God bless him for it.’ 

And James he never looked at me, but he 
said again, ‘ Don’t mind her—she’s off her head 
with fright about me. You send me off to 
prison as soon as you like, sir.’ 

And still none of the others spoke, but Mr. 
Oliver leaned back in his chair, and he clapped 
his hands softly as though he was at a play. 
‘Bravo!’ he says, ‘bravo!’ 

And the others looked at him as if they 
thought he had gone out of his mind. 

‘It’s a very pretty drama, very nicely played, 
but now it’s time to put an end to it. Do you 
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want to see the villain?’ he says to master, 
and master never answering him, only staring, 
he turned quite sharp and sudden and pointed 
to John as he stood near the door with his black 
eyes burning like coals. ‘You took it,’ said 
Mr, Oliver, ‘and you put it in Mary’s box. 
Oh! you needn’t start. I know it’s true with- 
out that.’ 

John had started, but he pulled himself to- 
gether in a minute. The man had pluck, I will 
say that. He spoke quite firm and respectful. 
‘And why should I have done that, sir, if you 
please, when all the house knows that I have 
been courting Mary fair and honest this two 
year?’ 

Mr. Oliver tapped his snuff-box and grinned 
all over his big smooth face. ‘When you do 
your courting fair and honest, young man, you 
should be careful not to do it in the library 
with the window open. I was in the verandah, 
and I heard you threaten that she should never 
marry James, and that she should marry you; 
and that you would be revenged on her for her 
bad taste in preferring him to you.’ 

John drew a deep breath. ‘ That’s nothing, 
sir, is it?’ he says to master. ‘Every one in 
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the house knows I have been sorry for a hasty 
word, and have been the best friends with both 
of them for these three weeks.’ 

Mr. Oliver got up and put his snuff-box on 
the table, and his hands in his trouser pockets. 
‘You can send for the police, William,’ he said 
to master, ‘because as a matter of fact, I saw 
the black-whiskered gentleman with the neck- 
lace in his hand. I did get home late to-night, 
but not so late as you thought, and I came in 
through the open door and was up in my dress- 
ing-room when that scoundrel sneaked into my 
wife’s room and took the necklace to ruin an 
innocent girl with. What a thorough scoundrel 
you are, though, aren’t you?’ he said to 
John. 

Then John, he shrugged his shoulders as much 
as to say, ‘It’s all up now,’ and he said to Mr. 
Oliver very politely, ‘You are always fond of 
poking your nose into other people’s business, 
sir, and I daresay you ’d like to know why I did 
it. Oh yes. You know everything, you do, 
says John, growing very white, and speaking 
angry and quick, ‘with your writing, and your 
snuff, and your gossiping with the servants, 
which no gentleman would do, and your nasty, 
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sneaking, Jaeger-felt boots, and your silly old 
tub of a wife. I knew that smooth-spoken man 
of yours would believe anything against her, 
and I knew he would never marry her after a 
set-out like this, and I knew I should get her 
when she found I stuck to her through it all, 
as I should have done, and as I would have 
done too, if she had taken fifty diamond neck- 
laces.’ 

‘Send for the police, said master, but no- 
body moved. For Mrs. Oliver, who had been 
crying like a waterworks ever since we came 
down into the library, said quite sudden, ‘O 
Dick dear! let him go. Don’t prosecute him. 
See, he’s lost everything, and he’s lost her, and 
he must have been mad with love for her or 
he wouldn’t have done such a thing.’ 

Now, wasn’t that a true lady to speak up 
like that for him after what he’d said of her? 
Mr. Oliver looked surprised at her speaking up 
like that, her that hardly ever said a word 
except ‘Yes, Dick dear, and ‘No, Dick dear,’ 
and then he shrugs his shoulders and he 
says, ‘You are right, my dear, he’s punished 
enough,’ 

And John turned to go like a dog that has 
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been whipped ; but at the door he faced round, 
and he said to Mrs, Oliver, ‘You’re a good 
woman, and I’m sorry I said what I did about 
you. But for the other I’m not sorry, not if it 
was my last word.’ 

And with that he went out of the room, and 
out of the house through the front door. He 
had no relations and he had no friends, and I 
suppose he had nowhere to go with his character 
gone, and so it happened that was truly his last 
word as far as any one knows, For he was 
found next morning on, the level-crossing after 
the down express had passed. 

You never saw such a fuss as every one made 
of me and James afterwards. I might have 
been a queen and him a king, But when it 
was all over it stuck in my mind that he 
oughtn’t to have doubted me, and so I wouldn’t 
name the day for over a year, though Mrs. 
Oliver had bought him a nice little hotel and 
given it to him herself; but when the year 
was up, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver came down to stay 
again, and seeing them brought it all back, and 
his having tried to save me as he had seemed 
more than his having doubted me, And so I 
married him, and I don’t think any one ever 
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made a better match. James says he made a 
better match, and if I don’t agree with him, it’s 
only right and proper that he should think so, 
and I thank God that he does every hour of 
my life. 


SON AND HEIR 


SIR JASPER was always the best of masters to 
me and to all of us; and he had that kind 
of way with him, masterful and gentle at the 
same time, like as if he was kind to you for 
his own pleasure, and ordering you about 
for your own good, that I believe any of us 
would have cut our hand off at the wrist if he 
had told us to. 

Lady Breynton had been dead this many a 
year. She hadn’t come to her husband with 
her hands empty. They say that Sir Jasper 
had been very wild in his youth, and that my 
Lady’s money had come in very handy to pull 
the old place together again. She worshipped 
the ground Sir Jasper walked on, as most 
women did that he ever said a kind word to. 
But it never seemed to me that he took to her 
as much as you might have expected a warm- 
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took to her baby wonderful. I was nurse to 
that baby from the first, and a fine handsome 
little chap he was, and when my Lady died he 
was wholly given over to my care. And I 
loved the child ; indeed, I did love him, and 
should have loved him to the end but for one 
thing, and that comes in its own place in my 
story. But even those who loved young Jasper 
best couldn’t help seeing he hadn’t his father’s 
winning ways. And when he grew up to man’s 
estate, he was as wild as his father had been 
before him. But his wild ways were the ways 
that make young men enemies, not friends, 
and out of all that came to the house, for the 
hunting, or the shooting, or what not, I used 
to think there wasn’t one would have held out 
a hand to my young master if he had been in 
want of it. And yet I loved him because I 
had brought him up, and I never had a child 
of my own. I never wished to be married, but 
I used to wish that little Jasper had been my 
own child. I could have had an authority over 
him then that J hadn’t as his nurse, and perhaps 
it might have all turned out differently. 

There were many tales about Sir Jasper, but 
I didn’t think it was my place to listen to them. 
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Only, when it’s your own eyes, it’s different, and 
I couldn’t help seeing how like young Robert, 
the under-gamekeeper, was to the Family. He 
had their black, curly hair, and merry Irish 
eyes, and he, if you please, had just Sir Jasper’s 
winning ways. 

Why he was taken on as gamekeeper no 
one could make out, for when he first came up 
to the Hall to ask the master for a job, they 
tell me he knew no more of gamekeeping than 
I do of Latin. Young Robert was a steady 
chap, and used to read and write of an evening 
instead of spending a jolly hour or two at the 
Dove and Branch, as most young fellows do, 
and as, indeed, my young master did too often. 
And Sir Jasper, he gave him books without 
end and good advice, and would have him 
so often about him he set everybody’s tongue 
wagging to a tune more merry than wise. 
And young Robert loved the master, of course. 
Who didn’t? 

Well, there came a day when the Lord 
above saw fit to put out the sunshine like as if 
it had been a bedroom candle; for Sir Jasper, 
he was brought back from the hunting-field 
with his back broke. 
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I always take a pleasure in remembering that 
I was with him to the last, and did every- 
thing that could be done for him with my own 
hands, He lingered two days, and then he 
died. 

It was the hour before the dawn, when there 
is always a wind, no matter how still the night, 
a chilly wind that seems to find out the marrow 
of your bones, and if you are nursing sick folk, 
you bank up the fire high and watch them 
extra careful till the sun gets up. 

Sir Jasper opened his eyes and looked at 
me—oh! so kindly. It brings tears into my 
eyes when I think of it, ‘Nelly,’ he says, ‘I 
know I can trust you.’ 

And I said, ‘Yes, sir’ And so he could, 
whatever it might have been. What happened 
afterwards wasn’t my fault, and couldn’t have 
been guarded against. 

‘Then go,’ he said, ‘to my old secretaire and 
open it.’ 

And I did. There was rows of pigeon-holes 
inside, and little drawers with brass knobs. 

‘You take hold of the third knob from the 
right, Nelly, said he. ‘Don’t pull it; give ita 
twist round.’ I did, and lo and behold! a little 
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drawer jumped out at me from quite another 
part of the secretaire. 

‘You see what’s in it, Nelly?’ says he. 

It was a green leather case tied round with a 
bit of faded ribbon. 

‘Now, what I want you to do,’ he says, ‘is 
to lay that beside me when it’s all over. I 
have always had my doubts about the dead 
sleeping so quiet as some folks say. But I 
think I shall sleep if you lay that beside me, 
for I am very tired, Nelly,’ he said, ‘ very tired.’ 

Then I went back to his bed, where he lay 
looking quite calm and comfortable. 

‘The end has come very suddenly,’ says he; 
‘but it is best this way.’ 

Then we was both quiet a bit. 

‘I may be wrong,’ he went on presently, his 
face quite straight, but a laugh in his blue eye. 
‘IT may be wrong, Nelly, but I think you would 
like to kiss me before I die—I know well enough 
you ll do it after.’ 

And when he said that, I was glad I had 
never kissed another man. And soon after 
that, it being the coldest hour of all the night, 
he moved his head on his pillow and said— 

‘I’m _ off now, Nelly, but you needn’t wake 
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the doctors. It’s very dark outside. Hand 
me out, my girl, hand me out.’ So I gave him 
my hand, and he died holding it. Whether 
I grieved much or little over my old master is 
no one’s business but my own. I went about 
the house, and I did my duty—ever since 
Master Jasper had been grown up I had been 
housekeeper. I did my duty, I say, and before 
the coffin lid was screwed down I laid that 
green leather case under the shroud by my 
master’s side ; and just as I had done it I turned 
round feeling that some one was in the room, 
and there stood young Master Jasper at the 
door looking at me. 

‘All’s ready now,’ I said to the undertaker’s 
men, and called them in, and young Master 
Jasper, he followed me along the passage. 
‘What were you doing?’ 

‘I was putting something in the master’s 
coffin he told me to put there.’ 

‘What was it?’ he asked, very sharp and 
sudden. 

‘How should I know?’ says I. ‘It’s ina 
case. It may be some old letter or a lock of 
hair as belonged to your mother.’ 

‘Come into my room,’ he said, and I followed 
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himin. He looked very pale and anxious, and 
when he’d shut the door he spoke— 

‘Look here, Nelly, I’m going to trust you. 
My father was very angry with me about some 
little follies of mine, and he told me the other 
night he had left a good slice of the estate away 
from me. Do you think that packet you put 
in the coffin had anything to do with it?’ 

‘Good Lord, bless your soul, sir, no,’ I said. 
‘ That was no will or lawyer’s letters, it was but 
some little token of remembrance he set store 
by.’ 

‘Thanks, Nelly, that was all I wanted to 
know.’ 

No one ever knows who tells these things, 
but it had leaked out somehow that that slice 
of the estate was to belong to young Robert 
the gamekeeper, and you may be sure the 
tongues went wagging above a bit. But it 
seemed to me, if it was so, my master was right 
to make a proper provision for Robert as well 
as for Jasper. However, nobody could be sure 
of anything until after the funeral. 

The doctor was staying in the house, and 
master’s younger brother, besides the lawyer 
and young Master Jasper; so I had many 
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things to see to, and ought to have been tired 
enough to get to sleep easy the night before he 
was buried. But somehow I couldn’t sleep. 
I couldn’t help thinking of my master as I had 
known him all these years, Him being always 
so gentle and so kind, and so light-hearted, it 
didn’t seem likely he could have had young 
Robert on his conscience all the time; and yet 
what was I to think? And then my poor 
Jasper—I say ‘poor, but I never loved and 
pitied him less than I did that night. He had 
lost such a father, and he could go troubling 
about whether he had got the whole estate or 
not. So I lay awake, and I thought of the 
coffin lying between its burning tapers in the 
great bedroom, and I wished they had not 
screwed him down, for then I could have gone, 
late as it was, and had another look at my 
master’s face, And as I lay it seemed to me 
that I heard a door opened, and then a step, 
and then a key turned. Now, the master never 
locked his door, so the key of that room turned 
rusty in the lock, and before I had time to 
think more than that I was out of bed and in 
my dressing-gown, creeping along the passage. 
Sure enough, my master’s door was open, as I 
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saw by the streak of light across the corridor. 
I walked softly on my bare feet, and no one 
could have heard me go along the thick carpet. 
When I got to the door, I saw that what I had 
been trying not to think of was really true. 

Master Jasper was there taking the screws 
out of his father’s coffin to see what was in that 
green leather case. 

I stood there and looked. I could not have 
moved, not for the Queen’s crown, if it had been 
offered me then and there. One after another 
he took the screws out and laid them on the 
little bedside table, where the master used to 
keep his pistols of a night. When all the 
screws was out he lifted the lid in both his arms 
and set it on the bed, where it lay looking like 
another coffin. Then he began to search for 
what I had put in beside his father. 

Now, I may be a heartless woman, and I 
suppose I am, or how account for it? But 
when I saw my young master go to his father’s 
coffin like that, and begin to serve his own 
interest and his own curiosity, every spark of 
love I had ever had for the boy died out, and I 
cared no more for him than if he had been the 
first comer. 
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If he had kissed his father, or so much as 
looked kindly at the dead face in the coffin, it 
would have been different. But he hadn’t a 
look or a thought to spare for him as gave him 
life, and had humoured and spoiled and petted 
and made much of him all his twenty years, 
Not a thought for his father ; all his thoughts 
was to find out what his father hadn’t wished 
him to know. 

Now I was feeling set that Master Jasper 
should never know what was in that green 
leather case, and I cared no more for what he 
thought or what he felt than I should have 
done if he had been a common thief as, God 
forgive me, he was in my eyes at that hour. So 
I crept behind him softly, softly, an inch at a 
time, till I got to where I could see the coffin ; 
and if you'll believe a foolish old woman, I 
kept looking at that dead face till I nigh forgot 
what I was there for. And while I was standing 
mazed like and stupid, young Master Jasper 
had got out the green case, and was turning 
over what was in it in his hands. 

I got him by the two elbows behind, and he 
started like a horse that has never felt even the 
whip will do at the spur’s touch. Almost at 
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the same time my heart came leaping into my 
mouth, and if ever a woman nearly died of 
fright, I was that woman, for some one behind 
me put a hand on my shoulder and said, 
‘What’s all this?’ 

Young Sir Jasper and I both turned sharp. 
It was the doctor, His ears were as quick as 
mine, and he had heard the key too, I suppose. 
Anyhow, there he was, and he picked up the 
papers young Sir Jasper had let fall, and says 
he, ‘I will deal with these, young gentleman. 
Go you to your room.’ And Sir Jasper, like a 
kicked hound, went. Then I began to tell my 
share in that night’s work, But the doctor 
stopped me, for he had seen me and watched 
me all along. Then he stood by the coffin, 
and went through what was in the little leather 
case, 

‘I must keep these now,’ he said, ‘but you 
shall keep your promise and put them beside 
him before he is buried.’ 

And the next day, before the funeral, I went 
alone and saw my master again, and gave him 
his little case back, and I thought I should 
have liked him to know that I had done my 
best for him, but he could not have known that 
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without knowing of what young Sir Jasper had 
done, and that would have broken his heart ; so 
when all’s said and done, perhaps it’s as well 
the dead know nothing. 

And after the funeral we was all in the 
library to hear the will read, and the lawyer 
he read out that the personal property went to 
Robert the gamekeeper, and the entailed pro- 
perty would of course be young Sir Jasper’s. 

And young Sir Jasper, oh that ever I should 
have called him my boy!—he rose up in his 
place and said that his father was a doting old 
fool and out of his mind, and he would have the 
law of them, anyhow, and my late dear master 
not yet turned of fifty! And then the doctor 
got up and he said— 

‘Stop a bit, young man; I have a word or 
two to say here.’ 

And he up and told before all the folks there 
straight out what had passed last night, and 
how young Sir Jasper had willed to rob his 
father’s coffin. 

‘Now, you ’ll want to know what was in the 
little green leather case,’ he says at the end. 
‘ And it was this,—a lock of hair and a wedding 
ting, and a marriage certificate, and a baptism 
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certificate ; and you, Jasper, are but the son by 
a second marriage ; and Sir Robert, I congratu- 
late you, for you are come to your own.’ 

‘Do I get nothing, then?’ shrieked young 
Sir Jasper, trembling like a woman, and with 
the devil looking out of his eyes. 

‘Your father intended you to have the en- 
tailed estates, right or wrong; that was his 
choice. But you chose to know what he wished 
to hide from ‘you, and now you know that the 
entailed estates belong to your brother.’ 

‘But the personalty ?’ 

‘You forget,’ said the doctor, rubbing his 
hands, with a sour smile, ‘that your father pro- 
vided for that in the will to which you so much 
objected.’ 

‘ Then, curse his memory and curse you,’ cried 
Jasper, and flung out of the house; nor have I 
ever seen him again, though he did set lawyer 
folk to work in London to drive Sir Robert out 
of his own place. But to no purpose. 

And Sir Robert, he lives in the old house, 
and is loved as his father was before him by all 
he says a kind word to, and his kind words are 
many. 

And to me he is all that I used to wish the 
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boy Jasper might be, and he has a reason for 
loving me which Jasper never had. 

For he said to me when he first spoke to me 
after his father’s funeral— 

‘My mother was a farmer's girl, he said, 
‘and your father was a farmer, so I feel we 
come, as it were, of one blood ; and besides that, 
I know who my father’s friends were. I never 
forget those things.’ 

I still live on as a housekeeper at the Hall. 
My master left me no money, but he bade his 
heir keep me on in my old place. Iam glad 
to think that he did not choose to leave me 
money, but instead the great picture of himself 
that hung in the Hall. It hangs in my room 
now, and looks down on me as I write. 
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You don’t believe in coincidences, which is 
only another way of saying that all things 
work together for good to them that love God 
—or to them that don’t, for that matter, if they 
are honestly trying to do what they think right. 
Now I do. 

I had as good a time as most young fellows 
when I was young. My father farmed a bit of 
land down Malling way, and I walked out with 
the prettiest girl in our parts. Jenny was her 
name, Jenny Teesdale; her people come from 
the North. Pretty as a pink Jenny was, and 
neat in her ways, and would make me a good 
wife, every one said, even my own mother ; and 
when a man’s mother owns that about a girl he 
may know he’s got hold of a treasure. Now 
Jenny—her name was Jane, but we called her 
Jenny for short—she had a cousin Amelia, who 
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making in Maidstone ; the two had been brought 
up together from little things, and they was 
that fond of each other it was a pleasure to 
see them together. I was fond of Amelia, 
too, like as a brother might be; and when 
Jenny and me walked out of a Sunday, as often 
as not Amelia would come with us, and all 
went on happy enough for a while. Then I 
began to notice Jenny didn’t seem to care so 
much about walking out, and one Sunday after- 
noon she said she had a headache and would 
rather stay at home by the fire ; for it was early 
spring, and the days chilly. Amelia and me 
took a turn by ourselves, and when we got 
back to Teesdale’s farm, there was Jenny, 
wonderfully brisked up, talking and laughing 
away with young Wheeler, whose father keeps 
the post-office. I was not best pleased, I can 
tell you, but I kept a still tongue in my head; 
only, as time went on, I couldn’t help seeing 
Jenny didn’t seem to be at all the same to me, 
and Amelia seemed sad, too. 

I was in the hairdressing then, and serving 
my time, so it was only on Sundays or an even- 
ing that I could get out. But at last I said to 
myself, ‘This can’t go on; us three that used 
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to be so jolly, we’re as flat as half a pint of 
four ale; and I’ll know the reason why,’ says 
I, ‘before I’m twenty-four hours older.’ So I 
went to Teesdale’s with that clear fixed in my 
head. 

Jenny was not in the house, but Amelia was. 
The old folks had gone to a Magic Lantern in 
the schoolroom, and Amelia was alone in the 
house. 

‘T’ll have it out with her, thinks I; so as 
soon as we had passed the time of day and 
asked after each other’s relations, I says, ‘Look 
here, Amelia, what is it that’s making mischief 
between you and me and Jenny, as used to be 
so jolly along of each other ?’ 

She went red, and she went white and red 
again. 

‘Don’t ’e ask me, Tom —don’t ’e now, there’s 
a good fellow.’ 

And, of course, I asked her all the more. 

Then says she, ‘Jenny ’ll never forgive me if 
I tell you.’ 

‘Jenny shan’t never know,’ says I; and I swore 
it, too. 

Then says Amelia, ‘I can’t abear to tell you, 
Tom, for I know it will break your ’eart. But 
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Jenny, she don’t care for you no more; it’s 
Joe Wheeler as she fancies now, and she’s out 
with him this very minute, as here we stand. 

‘I'll wring her neck for her,’ says I. Then 
when I had taken time to think a bit, ‘I can’t 
believe this, Amelia,’ says I, ‘not even from you. 
I must ask Jenny.’ 

‘But that’s just what you’ve swore not to 
do,’ says she. ‘She’ll never forgive me if you 
do, Tom; and what need of asking when for 
the trouble of walking the length of the road 
you can see them together? But if I tell you 
where to find them, you swear you won’t speak 
or make a fuss, because she’d know I’d told 
you?’ 

‘I swear I won't,’ says I. 

‘Well, then,’ says Amelia, ‘I don’t seem to be 
acting fair to her; but, take it the other way, I 
can’t abear to stand by and see you deceived, 
Tom. If you go by the churchyard an hour 
from now, you’ll see them in the porch; but 
don’t you say a word to them, and never say I 
told you. Now, be off, Tom,’ says she. 

It was early summer by this time, and the 
evenings long. I don’t think any man need 
envy me what I felt as I walked about the 
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lanes waiting till it was time to walk up to the 
church and find out for certain that I’d been 
made a fool of. 

It was dusk when I opened the churchyard 
gate and walked up the path. 

There she was, sure enough, in her Sunday 
muslin with the violet sprig, and her black silk 
jacket with the bugles, and her arm was round 
Joe Wheeler’s neck—confound him !—and his 
arms were round her waist, both of them. 
They didn’t see me, and I stood for a minute 
and looked at them, and but for what I’d swore 
to Amelia I believe I should have taken 
‘Wheeler by the throat and shaken the life out 
of him then and there. But I had swore, and 
I turned sharp and walked away, and I never 
went up to Teesdale’s nor to my father’s farm, 
but I went straight back to Pound’s, the man I 
was bound to, and I wrote a letter to Jenny 
and one to Amelia, and in Amelia’s I only 
said— 

‘DEAR AMELIA,—Thank you very much; 
you were quite right. ToM.’ 


And in the other I said— 
Jenny, I’ve had pretty well enough of you ; 
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you can go to the devil your own way. Sono 
more at present from your sincere well-wisher 
TOM. 

‘P.S.—I’m going for a soldier.’ 

And I left everything: my master that I was 
bound to, and my trade and my father. And I 
went straight off to London. And I should 
have been a soldier right enough but that I fell 
in with a fireman, and he persuaded me to go 
in for that business, which is just as exciting as 
a soldier’s, and a great deal more dangerous, 
most times. And a fireman I was for six or 
eight years, but I never cared to walk out with 
another girl when I thought of Jenny. I didn’t 
tell my folks where I’d gone, and for years I 
heard nothing from them. 

And one night there was a fire in a street off 
the Borough—a high house it was,—and I went 
up the ladder to a window where there was a 
woman screaming, and directly I see her face I 
see it was Jenny. 

I fetched her down the ladder right enough, 
and she clung round my neck (she didn’t know 
me from Adam), and said: ‘Oh, go back and 
fetch my husband.’ And I knew it was Wheeler 
I’d got to go and find, 
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Then I went back and I looked for Wheeler. 

There he was, lying on the bed, drunk. 

Then the devil says to me, ‘What call have 
you to go and find him, the drunken swine? 
Leave him be, and you can marry Jenny, and 
let bygones be bygones’; and I stood there half 
a minute, quite still, with the smoke getting 
thick round me. Then, the next thing I knew, 
there was a cracking under my feet and the 
boards giving way, and I sprang across to 
Wheeler all in a minute, as anxious to save him 
as if he’d been my own twin brother. There 
was no waking him, it was lift him or leave him, 
and somehow or other I got him out; but that 
minute I’d given to listening to Satan had very 
nearly chucked us both to our death, and we only 
just come off by the skin of our teeth. The crowd 
cheered like mad when I dragged him out. 

I was burned awfully bad, and such good 
looks as I’d had burnt off me, and I didn’t 
know nothing plainly for many a long day. 

And when I come to myself I was in a 
hospital, and there was a sweet-faced charity 
sister sitting looking at me, and, by the Lord, if 
it wasn’t Amelia! And she fell on her knees 
beside me, and she says, ‘Tom, I must tell you. 
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Ever since I found religion I’ve known what a 
wicked girl I was. O Tom, to see you lying 
there, so ill! O Tom, forgive me, or I shall 
go mad, I know I shall!’ 

And, with that, she told me straight out, hold- 
ing nothing back, that what she’d said to me 
that night eight years ago was a lie, no better ; 
and that who I’d seen in the church porch with 
young Wheeler was not Jenny at all, but Amelia 
herself, dressed in Jenny’s things. 

‘Oh, forgive me, Tom !’ says Amelia, the tears 
runnin’ over her nun’s dress. ‘Forgive me, 
Tom, for I can never forgive myself! I knew 
Jenny didn’t rightly care about you, Tom, and 
I loved you so dear. And Wheeler wanted 
Jenny, and so I was tempted to play off that 
trick on you; I thought you would come round 
to me after.’ 

I was weak still with my illness, but I put my 
hand on hers, and I says, ‘I do forgive you, 
Amelia, for, after all, you done it for love of me. 
And are you a nun, my dear?’ says I. 

‘No,’ says she, ‘I’m only on liking as it were ; 
if I don’t like them or they don’t like me, I can 
leave any minute.’ 

‘Then leave, for God’s sake,’ says I, ‘if you’ve 
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got a bit of love for me left. Let bygones be 
bygones, and marry me as soon as I come out 
of this, for it’s worth something to be loved as 
you’ve loved me, Amelia, and I was always 
fond of you.’ 

‘What?’ says she. ‘Me marry you, and be 
happy after all the harm I’ve done? You run 
away from your articles and turned fireman, and 
Jenny married to a drunken brute—no, Tom, 
no! I don’t deserve to be happy; but, if you 
forgive me, I shan’t be as miserable as I was.’ 

‘Well,’ says I, ‘if ever you think better of it 
let me know.’ 

And the curious thing is that, within two years, 
she did think better of it—for why? That fire 
had sobered Wheeler more than twenty thousand 
temperance tracts, and all the Sons of the Phoenix 
and Bands of Hope rolled into one. He never 
touched a drop of drink since that day, and 
Jenny’s as happy as her kind ever is. I hear 
she didn’t fret over me more than a month, 
though perhaps that’s only what I deserved, 
writing to her as I did. And then Amelia she 
said—‘ No such harm done then after all.’ So 
she married me. 

Now, you see, if I’d listened to Satan and 
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hadn’t pulled Wheeler out, I shouldn’t have got 
burned, and I shouldn’t have got into the 
hospital, and I shouldn’t have found Amelia 
again, and then where should I have been? 
Whereas now, we’re farming the same bit of 
land that my father farmed before us. And 
if this was a made-up story, Amelia would 
have had to drowned herself or something, and 
T should have gone a-weeping and a-wailing for 
Jenny all my born days; but as it’s true and 
really happened, Amelia and me have been 
punished enough, I think; for eight years of 
unhappiness is only a few words of print in a 
story-book, but when you’ve got to live them, 
every day of them, eight years is eight years, as 
Amelia and I shall remember till our dying 
day; and eight years unhappiness is enough 
punishment for most of the wrong things a 
man can do, or a woman either for that matter. 
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ALL my life I’ve lived on a barge. My father, 
’e worked a barge from London to Tonbridge, 
and ’twas on a barge I first see the light when 
my mother’s time come. I used to wish some- 
times as I could ’ave lived in a cottage with a 
few bits of flowers in the front, but I think if 
I’d been put to it I should have chose the 
barge rather than the finest cottage ever I see. 
When I come to be grown up and took a 
husband of my own it was a bargeman I took, 
of course. He was a good sort always, was 
my Tom, though not particular about Sundays 
and churchgoings and such like, as my father 
always was. It used to be a sorrow to me in 
my young married days to think as Tom was 
so far from the Lord, and I used to pray that 
*is eyes might be opened and that ’e might be 
led to know the truth like me, which was vanity 
170 
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on my part, for I’ve come to see since that like 
as not ’e was nearer the Lord nor ever I was. 

We worked the William and Mary, did Tom 
and me, and I used to think no one could be 
’appier than we was them first two years. Tom 
was as kind as kind, and never said a hard 
word to me except when he was in liquor; and 
as to liftin’ his ’and to me, no, never in his life. 
But after two years we got a little baby of our 
own, and then I knew as I hadn’t known what 
’appiness was before. She was such a pretty 
little thing, with yellow hair, soft and fluffy all 
over her head, the colour of a new-hatched 
duck, and blue eyes and dear little hands that 
I used to kiss a thousand times a day. 

My mother had married beneath her, they 
said, for she’d been to school and been in 
service in a good family, and she taught me to 
read and write and cipher in the old days, when 
I was a little kid along of ’er in the barge. So 
we named our little kid Mary to be like our 
boat, and as soon as she was big enough, I 
taught ’er all my mother had taught me, and 
when she was about eight year old my Tom’s 
great-uncle James, who was a tinsmith by trade, 
left us a bit of money—over £200 it were. 
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‘Not a penny of it shall I spend,’ says my 
Tom when he heard of it ; ‘we ’ll send our Mary 
to school with that, we will ; and happen she’ll 
be a lady’s-maid and get on in the world.’ 

So we put her to boarding-school in Maid- 
stone, and it was like tearing the heart out 
of my body. And she’d been away from 
us a fortnight, and the barge was like hell 
without her, Tom said, and I felt it too though 
I couldn’t say it, being a Christian woman; 
and one night we’d got the barge fast till 
morning in Stoneham Lock, and we were 
a-settin’ talking about her. 

‘Don’t you fret, old woman,’ says Tom, with 
the tears standin’ in his eyes, ‘she’s better off 
where she is, and she’ll thank us for it some 
day. She’s ’appier where she is,’ says ’e, ‘nor 
she would be in this dirty old barge along of us.’ 

And just as he said it, I says, ‘’Ark! what’s 
that?’ And we both listened, and if it wasn’t 
that precious child standing on the bank callin’ 
‘ Daddy, and she’d run all the way from Maid- 
stone in ’er little nightgown, and a waterproof 
over it. 

P’raps if we’d been sensible parents, we 
should ’ave smacked ’er and put ’er back next 
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day; but as it was we hugged ’er, and we 
hugged each other till we was all out o’ breath, 
and then she set up on ’er daddy’s knee, and 
’ad a bit o’ cold pork and a glass of ale for ’er 
supper along of us, and there was no more talk 
of sendin’ ’er back to school. But we put by 
the bit of money to set ’er up if she should 
marry or want to go into business some day. 

And she lived with us on the barge, and 
though I ses it there wasn’t a sweeter girl nor 
a better girl atwixt London and Tonbridge. 

When she was risin’ seventeen, I looked for 
the young men to be comin’ after ’er ; and come 
after ‘er they did, and more than one and more 
than two, but there was only one as she ever 
give so much as a kind look to, and that was 
Bill Jarvis, the blacksmith’s son at Farleigh. 
Whenever our barge was lyin’ in the river of a 
Sunday, he would walk down in ’is best in the 
afternoon to pass the time of day with us, and 
presently it got to our Mary walking out with 
’im regular. 

‘Blest if it ain’t going to be “William and 
Mary ” after all,’ says my old man. 

‘ He was pleased, I could see, for Bill Jarvis, 
he’d been put to his father’s trade, and ’e 
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might look to come into his father’s business in 
good time, and barrin’ a bit of poaching, which 
is neither here nor there, in my opinion there 
wasn’t a word to be said against ’im. 

And so things went along, and they was 
all jolly except me, but I had it tugging at 
my heart day and night, that the little gell as 
’ad been my very own these seventeen years 
wouldn’t be mine no longer soon, and, God for- 
give me, I hated Bill Jarvis, and I wouldn't 
’ave been sorry if I’d ’eard as ’arm ’ad come 
to him. 

The wedding was fixed for the Saturday ; we 
was to ‘ave a nice little spread at the Rose 
and Crown, and the young folks was to go ’ome 
and stay at old Jarvis’s at Farleigh, and I was 
to lose my Pretty. And on the Friday night, 
my old man, ’e went up to the Rose and 
Crown to see about things and to get a drink 
along of ’is mates, and when ’e come back I 
looked to see ’im a little bit on maybe, as was 
only natural, the night before the weddin’ and 
all. But ’e come back early, and ’e come back 
sober, but with a face as white as my apron. 

‘ Bess,’ says ’e to me, ‘where’s the girl ?’ 

‘She’s in ’er bunk asleep,’ says I, ‘lookin’ as 
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pretty as a picture. She’s been out with ’er 
sweet’eart, says I. ‘O Tom, this is the last 
night she’ll lay in that little bunk as she’s laid 
in every night of ’er life, except that wicked 
fortnight we sent ’er to school.’ 

‘Look ’ere,’ says ’e, speaking in a whisper, 
‘I’ve ’eard summat up at the Rose and 
Crown: Bank’s broke, and all our money’s 
gone, _ I see it in the paper, so it must be true.’ 

‘You don’t mean it, Tom,’ says I; ‘it can’t 
be true.’ 

“Tis true, though, by God,’ says ’e, ‘’ere, 
don’t take on so, old girl, for I’d begun to cry. 
‘More’s been lost on market-days, as they say : 
our little girl’s well provided for, for old Jarvis, 
‘e’s a Warm man.’ 

‘She won’t ’ave a day’s peace all ’er life,’ 
says I, ‘goin’ empty-’anded into that ’ouse. I 
know old Mother Jarvis—a cat: we’d best 
tell the child, p’raps she won’t marry ’im if 
she knows she’s nothing to take to ‘im, and, 
God forgive me, my ’eart jumped up at the 
thought. 

‘No, best leave it be, says my old man, 
‘they ’re fair sweet on each other.’ 

And so the next morning we all went up 
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to the church, me cryin’ all the way as if it 
was ’er buryin’ we was a-goin’ to and not ’er 
marryin’, The parson was at the church and 
a lot of folks as knew us, us ’avin’ bin in those 
parts so long; but none of the bridegroom’s 
people was there, nor yet the bridegroom. 

And we waited and we waited, my Pretty as 
pale as a snowdrop in her white bonnet. And 
when it was a hour past the time, Tom, ’e ups 
and says out loud in the church, for all the 
parson and me said ‘’Ush!’ ‘I’m goin’ back 
ome,’ says ’e; ‘there won’t be no weddin’ 
to-day; ’e shan’t ’ave ’er now,’ says my old 
man, ‘not if ’e comes to fetch ’er in a coach and 
six cram full of bank-notes,’ says ’e. 

And with that ’e catches ’old of Mary in one 
and and me in the other, and turns to go out 
of church, and at the door, who should we meet 
but old Mother Jarvis, er that I’d called a cat 
in my wicked spite only the day before. The 
tears was runnin’ down her fat cheeks, and as 
soon as she saw my Pretty, she caught ’er in ’er 
arms and ’ugged ’er like as if she’d been ’er 
own. ‘God forgive ’im,’ says she, ‘I never 
could, for all he’s my own son. He’s gone off 
for a soldier, and ’e left a letter sayin’ you 
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wasn’t to think any more of ’im, for ’e wasn’t a 
marryin’ man,’ 
‘It’s that dam money,’ says my goodman, 
forgettin’ ’e was in church; ‘that was all ’e 
_ wanted, but it ain’t what he’ll get, says’e. ‘You 
keep ’im out of my way, for it ’ull be the worse 
for ’im if ’e comes within the reach of my 
fisties.’ 

And with that we went along ’ome, the three 
of us. And the sun kept a-shinin’ just as if there 
was nothin’ wrong, and the skylarks a-singin’ 
up in the blue sky till I would a-liked to wring 
their necks for them. 

And we ’ad to goon up and down the river 
as usual, for it was our livin’, you see, and we 
couldn’t get away from the place where every- 
body knew the slight that had been put upon 
my Pretty. You’d think p’raps that was as 
bad as might be, but it wasn’t the worst. 

We was beginnin’ June then, and by the end 
of August I knew that what my Pretty ’ad 

‘gone through at the church was nothin’ to 
what she’d got to go through. Her face got 
pale and thin, and she didn’t fancy ’er food. 

I suppose I ought to ’ave bin angry with her, 
for we’d always kept ourselves respectable ; 
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and I know if you spare the rod you spoil the 
child, and I felt I ought to tell her I didn’t 
’old with such wickedness ; so one night when 
’er father, ’e was up at the Rose and Crown, 
and she, a-settin’ on the bank with ’er elbows 
on ’er knees and ’er chin in ’er ’ands, I says to 
’er, ‘You can’t ’ide it no longer, my girl: I 
know all about it, you wicked, bad girl, you.’ 

And then she turned and looked at me like a 
dog does when you ’it it. ‘O mother, says 
she, ‘O mother!’ And with that I forgot 
everything about bein’ angry with ’er, and I ’ad 
‘er in my arms in a minute, and we was ’oldin’ 
each other as hard as hard. 

‘It was the night before the weddin’, says 
she, in a whisper. ‘O mother, I didn’t think 
there was any harm in it, and us so nearly man 
and wife.’ 

‘My Pretty,’ says I, for she was cryin’ pitiful, 
‘don’t ’e take on so, don’t : there’ll be the little 
baby by-and-by, and us ‘ull love it as dear as 
if you’d been married in church twenty times 
over.’ 

‘ Ah, but father,’ says she; ‘he’ll kill me when 
’e knows.’ 

Well, I put ’er to bed and I made ’er a cup 
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of strong tea, and I kissed ’er and covered ’er 
up with my heart like lead, and nobody as ain’t 
a mother can know what a merry-go-round of 
misery I’d got in my head that night. And when 
my old man come ’ome I told ’im, and ‘Don’t 
be ’ard on the girl, for God’s sake,’ says I, ‘for 
she’s our own child and our only child, and it 
was the night before the weddin’ as should ’ave 
bin.’ 

“Ard on ’er?’ says ’e, and I’d never ’eard ’is 
voice so soft, not even when ’e was courtin’ me, 
or when my Pretty was a little un, and ’e 
hushin’ her to sleep. ‘’Ard on ’er? ’Ard on my 
precious lamb? It ain’t us men who is ’ard on 
them things, it’s you wimmen-folk ; the day 
before ’er weddin’, too!’ 

Then ’e was quiet for a bit—then ’e takes ’is 
shoes off so as not to make a clatter on the steps 
near where she slept, and ’e comes out in a 
minute with my Bible in ’is ’and. 

‘Now,’ says ’e, very quiet, ‘you needn’t be 
afraid of my bein’ ’ard on ’er, but if ever I meet 
"tm, 111 ’ave ’is blood, if I swing for it, and I’m 
goin’ to swear it on this ’ere Bible—so help me 
God!’ 

He looked like a mad thing ; his eyes was 
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a-shinin’ like lanterns, and ’is face all pulled out 
of its proper shape ; and ’e plumps down on ’is 
knees there, on the deck, with the Bible in ’is 
’ands. And before I knew what I was doin’, I’d 
caught the book out of ’is ’ands, and chucked 
it into the river, my own Bible, that my own 
mother had given me when I was a little kid, and 
I threw my arms round his neck, and held his 
head against my bosom, so that his mouth was 
shut, and ’e couldn’t speak. 

‘No, no, no, Tom,’ says I, ‘you mustn’t swear 
it, and you shan’t. Think of the girl, think of 
your poor old woman, think of the poor little 
kid that’s comin’, what ud us all do without you ? 
And you hanged for the sake of such trash as 
that! Why, ’e ain’t worth it, says I, tryin’ to 
laugh. 

Then ’e got ’is ’ead out of my arms and stood 
lookin’ about ’im, like a man that’s ’ad a bad 
dream and ’as just waked up. Then ’e smacks 
me on the back, ‘ All right, old woman,’ says ’e, 
‘we won’t swear nothin’, but it’ll be a bad day 
for him when ’e comes a-nigh the Wiliam and 
Mary. 

So no more was said. And we got through the 
winter somehow, and the baby was born, as fine 
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a gell as ever you see; and what I said come 
true, for we couldn’t none of us ’ave loved the 
baby more if its father and mother ’ad been 
married by an archbishop in Westminster 
Abbey. And the folks we knew along the 
banks would have been kind to my Pretty, but 
she wouldn’t never show her face to any of them. 
‘I’ve got you, mother, and I’ve got father and 
the baby, and I don’t want no one else, says she. 

My Tom, he wasn’t never the same man after 
that night ’e’d got out the Bible to swear. He 
give up the drink, but it didn’t make ’im no 
cheerfuller, and ’e went to church now and then, 
a thing I’d never known ’im do since we was 
married. And time went on, and it was August 
again, with a big yellow moon in the sky. 

My Pretty and the baby was in bed, and the 
old man and me, we was just a-turnin’ in, when 
we ’eard some one a-runnin’ along the tow-path. 
My old man puts ’is ’ead out to see who’s there, 
and as ’e looked a man come runnin’ along close 
by where we was moored, and ’e jumped on to 
our barge, not stoppin’ to look at the name, 
and, ‘For God’s sake, hide me!’ says ’e, and 
it was a soldier in a red coat with a scared 
face, as I see by the light of the moon. And 
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it was Bill Jarvis what ’ad brought our girl 
to shame and run away and left ’er on ’er 
weddin’ morn ; and I looked to see my old man 
take ’im by the shoulder and chuck ’im into the 
water. And Jarvis didn’t see whose barge he’d 
come aboard of. 

‘I’ve got ina row,’ says’e; ‘I knocked a man 
down and he’s dead. Oh, for God’s sake, hide 
me! I’ve run all the way from Chatham.’ 

Then my old man, he steps out on the deck, 
and Jarvis, ’e see who it was, and—‘O my God!’ 
says ’e, and ’e almost fell back in the water in 
‘is fright. 

Then my old man, ’e took that soldier by the 
arm, and ’e open the door of the little cabin 
where my Pretty and ’er baby were. Then ’e 
slammed it to again. ‘No, I can’t, says ’e, ‘by 
God, I can’t’ And before the soldier could 
speak, he’d dragged him down our cabin stairs, 
and shoved ’im into ’is own bunk and chucked 
the covers over’im. Then ’e come up to where 
I was standin’ in the moonlight. 

‘What ever you done that for?’ says I. ‘Why 
not ’a give ‘im up to serve ’im out for what ’e 
done to our Pretty?’ 

He looked at me stupid-like. ‘I don’t know 
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why,’ says ’e, ‘ but I can’t’; and we stood there 
in the quiet night, me a-holding on to ’is arm, 
for I was shivering, so I could hardly stand. 

And presently half a dozen soldiers come by 
with a sergeant. 

‘Hullo!’ cries the sergeant, ‘see any redcoat 
go this way?’ 

‘He’s gone up over the bridge,’ says Tom, not 
turnin’ a ’air, im that I’d never ’eard tell a lie 
in his life before,—‘ You'll catch ’im if you look 
slippy ; what’s ’e done?’ 

‘Only murder and desertion, says the 
sergeant, as cheerful as you please. 

‘Oh, is that all?’ says my old man; ‘good- 
night to you.’ 

‘Good-night,’ says the sergeant, and off they 
went. 

They didn’t come back our way. We was a- 
goin’ down stream, and we passed Chatham 
next mornin’, 

Bill Jarvis, ’e lay close in the bunk, and my 
Pretty, she wouldn’t come out of ’er cabin ; and 
at Chatham, my old man, ’e says, ‘I’m goin’ 
ashore for a bit, old woman; you lay-to and 
wait for me. And he went. 

Then I went in to my Pretty and I told her 
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all about it, for she knew nothin’ but that 
Jarvis was aboard ; and when I’d told ’er, she 
said, ‘I couldn’t ’a’ done it, no, not for a 
kingdom.’ 

‘Nomorecouldn’t I,’ sesI. ‘ Father’s a better 
chap nor you and me, my Pretty.’ 

Presently my old man come back from the 
town, and he goes down to the bunk where Bill 
Jarvis is lying, and ’e says, ‘Look ’ere, Bill,’ 
says ’e, ‘you didn’t kill your man last night, 
and after all, it was in a fair rough-and-tumble. 
The man’s doing well. You take my tip 
and go back and give yourself up; they won’t 
be ’ard on you.’ 

And Bill ’e looked at ’im all of a tremble. 
‘By God,’ says ’e, ‘you’re a good man!’ 

‘It’s more than you are, then, you devil,’ says 
Tom. ‘Get along, out of my sight,’ says ’e, 
‘before I think better of it.’ 

And that soldier was off that barge before you 
could say ‘ knife,’ and we didn’t see no more of 
im. 

But we was up at Hamsted Lock the next 
summer. The baby was beginnin’ to toddle 
about now ; we’d called her Bessie for me. She 
and her mother was a-settin’ in the meadow 
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pickin’ the daisies, when I see a soldier a-comin’ 
along the meadow-path, and if it wasn’t that 
Bill Jarvis again. He stopped short when he 
saw my Pretty. 

‘Well, Mary ?’ says ’e. 

‘Well, Bill?’ says she. 

‘Is that my kid?’ says’e. 

‘Whose else’s would it be?’ says she, flashing 
up at him ; ‘ain’t it enough to deceive a girl, and 
desert her, without throwing mud in her face on 
the top of it all? Whose else’s should the child 
be but yours?’ 

‘Go easy,’ says Bill, ‘I didn’t mean that, my 
girl. Look ’ere, says ’e, ‘I got out of that 
scrape, thanks to your father, and I want to 
let bygones be bygones, and I’ll marry you 
to-morrow, if you like, and be a father to the 
kid! 

Then Mary, she stood up on her feet, with 
the little one in ’er arms. 

‘Marry you!’ says she, ‘I wouldn’t marry you 
if you was the only man in the world. Me marry 
aman as could serve a girl as you served me? 
Not if it was to save me from hanging? Me give 
the kid a father like you? Thank God, the 
child’s my own, and you can’t touch it. I tell 
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you,’ says she, ‘shame and all, I’d rather have 
things as they are, than have married you 
in church and ’ave found out afterwards what 
a cowardly beast you are.’ 

And with that she walks past ‘im, looking 
like a queen, and down into her cabin ; and ’e 
was left a-standin’ there sucking the end of his 
stick and looking like a fool. 

‘I think, perhaps,’ says I afterwards, ‘you 
ought to ’ave let ’im make an honest woman of 
you.’ 

‘I’m as honest as I want to be,’ says she, 
‘and the child is all my own now.’ So no more 
was said, 

And things went on the same old sleepy way, 
like they always do on the river, and we forgot 
the shame almost, in the pleasure of having the 
little thing about us. And so the time went on, 
till one day at Maidstone a Sister of Charity 
with one of those white caps and a big cross 
round her neck, come down to the water’s side 
inquiring for Tom Allbutt. 

‘That’s me,’ says my old man. 

‘There’s a young man ill in hospital, says 
she. ‘He’s dying, I’m afraid, and he wants to 
see you before he goes. It’s typhoid fever, but 
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that’s over now; he’s dying of weakness, they 
say.’ 

And when we asked the young man’s name, 
of course it was Bill Jarvis. So we left my 
Pretty in charge of the barge, and my old man 
and me, we went up to the hospital. 

Bill was so changed you wouldn’t ’ardly ’ave 
known ’im. From being a fleshy, red-cheeked 
young fellow, he’d come to be as thin as a 
skeleton, and ’is eyes seemed to fill half ’is 
face. 

‘I want to marry Mary,’ says ’e. ‘I’m dying, 
I can’t do her and the kid no ’arm now, and I 
should die easier if she’d marry me here; the 
chaplain would do it—he said so.’ 

My old man didn’t say nothin’, but says I, 
‘I would dearly like her to be made an honest 
woman of.’ 

‘It’s me that wants to be made an honest 
man of,’ says Bill. And with that my old man, 
he took his hand and shook it. Then says 
Bill with the tears runnin’ down his cheeks,— 
partly from weakness, I suppose, for ’e wasn’t 
the crying sort—‘ So help me God, I never knew 
what a beast I was till that day I come to you 
in your barge and you showed me what a man 
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was, Tom Allbutt; you did, so, and I’ve been 
trying to be a man ever since, and I’ve given 
up the drink, and I’ve lived steady, and I’ve 
never so much as looked at another girl since 
that night. Oh, get her to be my wife,’ says ’e, 
‘and let me die easy.’ 

And I went and fetched ’er, and she came 
along with me with the child in her arms ; and 
the chaplain married them then and there. I 
don’t know how it was the banns didn’t have to 
be put up, but it was managed somehow. 

‘And you'll stay with me till I die, says ’e, 
‘won’t you, Mary, you and the kid?’ 

But he didn’t die, he got better, and there 
isn’t a couple happier than him and Mary, for 
all they ’ve gone through. 

And the doctor says it was Mary saved his 
life, for it was after he had had a little talk with 
her that he took a turn for the better. 

‘ Mary,’ says ’e, ‘I’ve been a bad lot, and you 
was in the right when you called me a coward 
and a beast ; but your father showed me what a 
man was, and I’ve tried to be aman. You was 
fond of me once, Mary; you’ll love me a little 
when I’m gone, and don’t let the kid think un- 
kind of her daddy.’ 
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‘Love you when you ’re gone?’ says she, cryin’ 
all over ’er face, and kissin’ ’im as if it was for a 
wager ; ‘you ain’t a-goin’ to die, you’re goin’ 
to live along of me and baby. Love you when 
you ‘re gone?’ says she, ‘why, I’ve loved you 
all the time!’ she says. 


Printed by T. and A. Consraste, Printers to Her Majesty 
at the Edinburgh University Press 
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Seventh Edition, now ready. 


KEYNOTES. By Grorces EcerTon. With Title-page by 
AvuBreY BRaRDSLEY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Emboldened, doubtless, by the success of ‘' Dodo,” the author of ‘ Key- 
notes” offers us a set of stories written with the least amount of literary 
skill and in the worst literary taste. We have refrained from quotation, 
i $7: of giving to this book an importance which it does not merit.’—Padi 

Gasette. 


‘The sirens sing in it from the first page to the last. It may, perha 
shock you with d of conventionality and reticencies, but you wil 
all the same have to admit its fascination. There can be no doubt that in 
ae Georee Egerton his publishers have discovered a story-teller of genius. 

7. 

‘This is a collection of eight of the prettiest short stories that have ap- 

peared for many aday. They turn for the most part on feminine traits of 

$ in fact, the book is a little psychological study of woman under 
various circumstances. The characters are so admirably drawn, and the 
scenes and landscapes are described with so much and so rare vividness, 
that one cannot help being almost spell-bound by their perusal.'—S¢. James's 
Gazette. 


‘Arich, passionate temperament vibrates throoyk every line... . We 
have met nothing so lovely in its tenderness since Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Without 
Benefit of Clergy.”’—Dasly Chronicle. 

* For any one who cares more for truth than for orthodox mummery, and 
for the real flood of the human heart than for the tepid negus which stirs 
= Atery of respectability, this little book deserves a hearty welcome. 

he 


‘ Singularly artistic in its brilliant suggestiveness.’——Daily News. 

‘This is a book which is a portentous sign of our times. The wildness, 
the fierceness, the animality that underlie the soft, smooth surface of 
woman's pretty and subdued face—this is the theme to which she again and 
again recurs.'—T. P. in Weekly Suns. 


‘To credit a new writer with the possession of genius is a serious matter, 
but it is nevertheless a verdict which Mr. e Egerton can hardly 
syle at the hands of those who read his delightful sketches.'—Liverpool 

ost. 


© These lovely sketches are informed by such throbbing feeling, such in- 
sight into complex woman, that we with all speed and warmth advise those 
whe. are in search of splendid literature to procure ‘Keynotes without 
delay.’—Literary World. 

‘These very clever stories of Mr. Egerton’s.'—Black and White. 

* The reading of it is an adventure, and, once begun, it is hard to tear 
yourself from the book till you have devoured every line. There is im- 
pulnrs life in every word of it. It has passion, ardour, vehement romance. 
A is full of youth ; often enough the revolt and despair of youth.'—/rish 


‘Every line of the book gives the impression that here some woman has 
crystallised her life’s drama ; has written down her soul upon the page. — 
Review of Reviews. 


‘The work of a woman who has lived every hour of her life, be she young 
or old. . . . She allows us, like the great artists of old, Shakes an 
Goethe, to draw our own moral from the stories she tells, and it is with no 
uncertain touch or okee tant that she pulls aside the curtain of con- 
ventional hypocrisy which hundreds of women hang between the world and 
their own hearts. . . . The insight of the writer into the curious and com- 
plicated nature of women is almost miraculous.'—Lady's Pictorial 


‘Not since the “Story of an African Farm” was written has any woman 
delivered herself of so strong, so forcible a book.’—Ouern 
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‘She is a writer with a profound understanding of the human heart. She 
understands men; and, more than this, she understands women. .. . For 
those who weary of the conventional fiction, and who long for saiathing 
out of the ordinary run of things, these are tales that carry the zest 
living.'—Boston Beacon. 

"It is not a book for babes and sucklings, since it cuts deep into rather 
pera gs soil; but it is refined and skilful . . . strikes a very true and 

ing note of pathos.’— Westminster Gazette. 


‘The author of these able word sketches is manifestly a close observer of 
Nature’s moods, and one, moreover, who carefully takes stock of the up- 
«to-date thoughts that shake mankind.’— Daily Telegraph. 

* Powerful pictures of human beirfgs li to-day, full of burning pain, 
and thought, and passion.'—Bookman. ving , 

"A work of genius. There is upon the whole thing a stamp of down- 
right inevitableness as of things which must be written, and written exactly 
in that way.'—Speaker. 

*“ Keynotes ” is a singularly clever book.'— 77th. 


THE DANCING FAUN. By FLoreNce Farr. With 
Title-page and Cover Design by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘We welcome the light and merry pen of Miss Farr as one of the deftest 
that has been wielded in the style of to-day. She bas written the cleverest 
and the most cynical sensation story of the season.’—Liverpool Datly Post. 

‘Slight as it is, the story is, in its way, strong.'—Literary World. 

* Full of bright paradox, and paradox which is no mere topsy-turvy 
spon words, but the product of serious thinking upon life. One Aad 

leverest of recent novels.'—Star. 

‘It is full of epigrammatic effects, and it has a certain thread of pathos 
calculated to win our sympathy.'—Queen. 

‘The story is subtle and psychological after the fashion of modern 
psychology ; it is undeniably clever and smartly written.'—Gentlewoman. 


*No one can deny its freshness and wit. Indeed there are things in it 
here and there whic! Jobn Oliver Hobbes herself might have signed with- 
out loss of reputation. —Woman. 


‘ There is a lurid power in the very unreality of the story. One does not 
quite understand how Lady Geraldine worked herself up to shooting her 
lover, but when she has done it, the description of what passes through her 
mind is magnificent.'—A theneum. 


* Written by an obviously clever woman.'—Black and White. 


‘Miss Farr has talent, ‘‘The Dancing Faun” contains writing that is 
distinctively good. Doubtless it is only a prelude to something much 
stronger.'—Academy. 


“As a work of art the book has the merit of brevity and smart writin 
while the dénoxement is skilfully prepared, and comes as a surprise. 
the book had been intended as a satire on the ‘‘new woman” sort of litera- 
ture, it would have been most brilliant ; but assuming it to be written in 
earnest, we can heartily praise the form of its construction without 
agreeing with the sentiments expressed.’—S?. James's Gasette. 

Shows considerable power and aptitude.’—Saturday Review. 

‘The book is extremely clever and some of the situations very striking, 
while there are sketches of character which really live. The final dénoke- 
ment might at first sight be thought impossible, but the effect on those who 
take part in it is so free of sraegeration, that we can almost imagine that 
such people are in our midst.'—Grardias. 
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POOR FOLK. Translated from the Russian of Frpor 
Dostorzvsky. By Lena MILMAN. With an Intro- 
duction by GkorGk Moors, and a Title-page and Cover 
Design by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


© The book is cli translated. ‘‘ Poor Folk” in reality and 

by the very sea ow se Laue ead ties sb pel tnaed 
'—Spectator. 

‘A charming story of the love of a Charles Lamb kind of old bachelor 
for a young work-girl. Full of quiet humour and still more full of the 
lachryma rerum,’—Star. 

‘Scenes of poignant realism, described with so admirable a blending of 
humour and pathos that they haunt the memory.’—Daily News. 

‘No one will read it attentively without feeling both its power and its 
pathos.’—Scotsman. 

s Tbe book isons of grant pai toe and ing interest. Miss Milman 
has given us an admirable version of it which will commend itself to every 
one who cares for good literature.'—Glasgow Herald. 

‘These things seem small, but in the hands of Dostoievsky they make 
a work of genius Bleck and White. 

‘One of the most pathetic things in all literature, heartrending just 
because its tragedy is a repressed.'—Bookmas. 

“As to novels, the very finest I have read of late or for long is ‘‘ Poor Folk,” 
by Fedor Dostoievsky, translated by Miss Lena Milman.'—7ruth. 

*A book to be read for the merits of its execution. The translator by 
the way has turned it into excellent English.'—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

* The narrative vibrates with feeling, and these few unstudied letters con- 
vey to us a cry from the depths of a famished human soul. As faras we 
can judge, the English rendering, though simple, retains that ring of 
emotion which must distinguish the original.’— Westminster Review. 

*One of the most striking studies in plain and simple realism which was 
ever written.'— Daily Telegraph. 

£*6 Poor Folk” is certainly a vivid and pathetic story.'—Giobe. 

2 triumph of realistic art—a masterpiece of a great writer.'—Morning 

"ost. 

‘Dostoievsky's novel has met with that rare advantage, a really good 
translator.’—Qseen. 

‘This admirable translation of a great author.'—-Liverpool Mercury. 

* Poor Folk" Englished does not read like a translation—indubitably a 
masterpiece.'—Literary World. 

‘Told with a gradually deepening intensity and force, a pathetic truth- 
fulness which lives in the memory.'—Leeds Mercury. 

‘What Charles Dickens in his attempts to reproduce the sentiment and 
pathos of the humble deceived himself and others into thinking that he did, 
that Fedor Dostoievsky actually does.’—Manchester Guardian, 

"It is a story that leaves the reader almost stunned. Miss Milman’s 
translation is admirable.'—Gent/ewoman. 

‘The translation a to be well done so far as we have compared it 
with the original.'—W. R. Morrixx in 7he Academy. 

‘A most impressive and characteristic cimen of Russian fiction. 
Those to whom Russian is a sealed book will be duly grateful to the trans- 
lator (who has acquitted herself excellently), to Mr. Moore, and to the 
publisher for this presentment of Dostoievsky's remarkable novel.’—Zmes. 
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A CHILD OF THE AGE. By Francis Apams. Title- 
page and Cover Design by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘English or foreign, there is no work among those now before me which 
is so original as that of the late Francis Adams. ‘A Child of the Age” is 
original, moving, often fascinating.’—Academy. 


‘A great deal of cleverness and perhaps something more has gone to the 
writing of ‘A Child of the Age.” ’—Vanity Fair. 


* It comes isably near to great excellence. There is a love episode 
in this book which is cartainly fine. Clearly conceived and exp wil 
point.'—Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘ Those whose actual experience or natural intuition will enable them to 
see beneath the mere narrative, will appreciate the perfect art with which 
a boy of nineteen—this was the author’s age when the book was written— 
has treated one of the most delicate subjects on which a man can write— 
the history of his own innermost feelings.’— Weekly Sun. 


‘The book possesses a depth and clearness of insight, a delicacy of touch, 
and a brilliancy and beauty of style very remarkable in so young a writer. 
—Weekly Scotsman. 


***A Child of the Age” is as fully saturated with the individuality of its 
author as “ Wuthering Heights” was saturated with the individuality of 
Emily Brouté.'— Daily Chronicle. 


‘I am writing about the book because it is one you should read, for it is 
typical of a certain sort of character and contains some indubitable excel- 
lences.'—Pall Mall Budget. 


‘Not faultless, indeed, but touched with the magic of real poetry ; with- 
out the elaborate carving of the chisel. The love incident is exquisite and 
exquisitely told. ‘‘ Rosy” lives; her emotions stir us. Wonderfully sug- 
gested in several parts of the work is the severe irony of nature before 
profound human suffering.'—Saturday Review. 


‘There is a bloom of romance upon their story which recalls Lucy and 
Richard Feverel..... It is rarely that a novelist is able to suffuse his 
story with the first rosy purity of passion as Mr. Adams has done in this 
book.'—Realm. 


“Only a man of big talent could have produced it.'—-Literary World. 


‘A tale of fresh originality, deep spiritual meaning, and exceptional 
power. It fairly buds, blossoms, and fruits with suggestions that search 
the human spirit through. No similar production has come from the hand 
of any author in our time. It exalts, inspires, comforts, and strengthens 
all together. It instructs by suggestion, spiritualises the thought by its 
elevating and purifying narrative, and feeds the hungering spirit with 
food it is only too ready to accept and assimilate.'— Boston Courier, U.S.A 


‘It is a remarkable work—as a pathological study almost uns id. 
It produces the impression of a photograph from life, so vividly realistic is 
the treatment. To this result the author's style, with its fidelity of micro- 
scopic detail, doubtless contributes.'—Zvening Traveller, U.S.A. 


* The story by Francis Adams is one to read slowly, and then to read a 
second time. It is powerfully written, full of strong suggestion, unlike, 
in fact, anything we have cen read. What he would have done in the 
way of literary creation, had he lived, is, of course, only a matter of con- 
jecture. What he did we have before us in this remarkable book.’—Boston 
Advertiser, U.S.As 
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Second Edition now ready, 


THE GREAT GOD PAN anp THE INMOST LIGHT. 
By ARTHUR MACHEN. With Title-page and Cover 
Design by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


‘Since Mr. Stevenson played with the crucibles of science in “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” we have not encountered a more successful experi- 
ment of the sort.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘Nothing so appalling as these tales has been given to publicity within 
our remembrance; in which, nevertheless, such ghastly fictions as Poe's 
“ Telltale Heart,” Bulwer’s ‘The House and the Brain,” and Le Fanu's 
“In a Glass Darkly ” still are vividly present. The supernatural element 
is utilised with extraordinary power and effectiveness in both these blood- 
chilling masterpieces.'—Dazly Telegraph. 

‘ He imparts the shudder of awe without giving rise to a feeling of disgust. 
Let me strongly advise anyone anxious fora fale durable thrill, to get it.’— 
Woman. 

* A nightmarish business it is—suggested, seemingly, by ‘Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde"—and capital reading, we should say, for ghouls vampires 
in their leisure moments.'—Daily Chronicle. 


‘The rest we leave for those whose nerves are S| , merely saying that 
since ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” we have read nothing so uncanny.’~ 
The Literary World. 


‘The literature of the “supernatural” has recently been supplemented 
by two striking books, which on with much pony ue traditions of 
. eridan Le Fanu: one is ‘‘ The Great God Pan,” by ur Machen.’— 

tar. 


‘Will arouse the sort of interest that was created by ‘Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde.” The tales present a frankly impossible horror, which, never- 
theless, kindles the imagination and excites a powerful curiosity. It is 
almost a book of genius, and we are not sure that the safeguarding adverb 
is not superfluous.'—Birmingham Post. 


‘The coarser terrors of Edgar Allen Poe do not leave behind them the 
shudder that one feels at the shadowed devil-mysteries of ‘‘ The Great God 
" "Liverpool Mercury. 
‘If any one labours under a burning desire to experience the sensation 
familiarly known as making one's flesh creep, he can hardly do better thas 
read ‘The Great God Pan.” '’—Speaker. 


* For sheer gruesome horror Mr. Machen’s story, ‘‘ The Great God Pan, 
surpasses anything that has been published for w long time.’—Scotsmas. 


‘Nothing more striking or more skilful than this book has been produced 
in the way of what one may call Borderland fiction since Mr. Stevenson's 
indefatigable Brownies gave the world ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” '’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


*The mysteries he deals with lie far beyond the reach of ordinary human 
experience, and as they are vague, ctongh so horror-producing, he wisely 
treats them with a reticence that, while it accords with the theme, im- 
mensely heightens the effect.'"—Dundee Advertiser. 


‘The author is an artist, and tells his tale with reticence and grace, 
hinting the demoniac secret at first obscurely, and only gradually permit- 
ting the reader to divine how near to us are the infernal powers, and how 
terribly they satiate their lusts and wreak their malice upon mankind. It 
by work of something like genius, fascinating and fearsome.'—Srad/ford 
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* They are fitting companions to the famous stories by Edgar Allan Poe 
both in matter and style,’—Boston Home Journal, U.S.A. 


‘ They are horror stories, the horror being of the vague psychologic kind 
and dependent in each case upon a man of science, who tries to effect a 
change in individual personality by an operation upon the brain cells. 
The implied lesson is that it is dangerous and unwise to seek to probe the 
mystery separating mind and matter. These sketches are extremely 
strong, and we peo the shivers to any one who reads them.'—Hart- 
Ford Courant, U.S.A. 


Fourth Edition now ready. 


DISCORDS. By Georcz EcERTON. With Title-page and 
Cover Design by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


* We have the heights as well as the depths of life. The transformin 
touch of beauty is upon it, of that poetry of conception beneath whose 5; 
nothing is ugly or unclean.'—Star. 

‘The writer is a warm-blooded enthusiast, not a cold-blooded 
scientist.” In the long run perhaps it will do some good.’—National 
Observer. 

‘The power and passion which every reader felt in ‘‘ Keynotes” are 
equally present in this sew volume. But there is also in at least equal 
measure that artistic force and skill which went so far to overcome the 
repugnance which many felt to the painful dissection of feminine nature.’— 
North British Daily Maii. 

* Force of conception and power of vivid presentment mark these sketches, 
and are sure to impress all who read them.’—Birmingham Post. 

‘Written with all ‘George Egerton’s” eloquence and fervour.'—York- 
shire Herald. - oe 
‘It almost takes one's breath away by its prodigious wrong hea ene: 


its sheer impudence.'—Mr. A. B. WaLkLey in The Morning Leader. 


6 The wonderful power of observation, the close analysis and the really 
brilliant mriang: Fevceled in parts of this volume... . ‘‘ George Egerton” 
would seem to be well equipped for the task.'—Cork Examiner. 


. * Readers who have a leaning to Reresologies! fiction, and who revel in 

such studies of character as George Meredith's “‘ Diana of the Crossways" 

wail find much to interest them in these clever stories.'— Western Daily 
ess. 


‘There is no escape from the fact that it is vividly interesting.'—7he 
Christian World. 

‘With all her realism there is a refinement and a pathos and a brilliance 
of style that lift the book into a region altogether removed from the mere}: 
sensational or the merely repulsive. It is a book that one might read wi 
a pencl in his hand, for it is studded with many fine, vivid passages.’— 

eckly Scotsman. 

‘She has many fine qualities. Her work throbs with temperament, and 
here and there we come upon touches that linger in the memory as of things 
felt and seen, not read of.’'—Daily News. 

‘Mrs. Grundy, to whom they would be salutary, will not be induced to 
read either ‘‘ Keynotes” or ‘‘ Discords."—Westminster Gazette. 

«What an absorbing, wonderful book it is: How absolutely sincere, and 
how finely wrong! George Egerton may be what the indefatigable Mr. 
Zangwill calls a one-I'd person, but she is a literary artist of exceptional 
endowment—probably a genius.'—Wornan. 
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* She has given, times without number, examples of her ripening powers 
- that astonish us. Her themes astound ; her audacity is tremendous. In 
the many great passages an advance is proved that is little short of amaz- 
ing.’—Literary World. 
‘Interesting and skilfully written.'—Suaday Times. 


‘A series of undoubtedly clever stories, told with a spose dreaminess 
which softens the rugged truths of which they treat. Mothers might benefit 
themselves and convey help to young girls who are about to be married by 
the perusal of its pages.’—Liverpool Mercury. 

‘They are the work of an author of considerable power, not to say genius.’ 
—Scotsman. 


* The book is true to human nature, for the author has genius, and, let us 
add, has heart. It is representative; it is, in the eyed phrase, a 
human document.’—Speaker. 

"It is another note in the great chorus of revolt . . . on the whole 
clearer, more eloquent, and braver than almost any I have yet heard.’— 
T. P. (‘ Book of the Week "), Weekly Sun, December 30. 


© These masterly word-sketches.'—Daily Telegraph. 


‘Were it possible to have my favourite sketches and stories from both 
volumes (‘‘ Keynotes" and ‘‘ Discords) bound together in one, I should 
look upon myself as a very fortunate traveller ; one who had great pleasure, 
if not exactly happiness, within her reach.'—Lady’'s Pictorial. 


* But in all this there is a rugged grandeur of style, a keen analysis of 
motive, and a deepness of pathos that stamp George Egerton as one of the 
greatest women writers of the day.'— Boston Traveller, U.S.A. 


* The story of the child, of the girl, and of the woman is told, and told 

one to whom the mysteries of the life of each are familiarly known, In 
their very truth, as the writer has so subtly analysed her triple characters, 
they sadden one to think that such things must be; yet as they are real, 
they are bound to be disclosed by somebody, and in dus time.’—Boston 
Courier, U.S.A. 


Eighteenth Edition just ready. 


THE WOMAN WHO DID. By Grant ALLEN. With 
Title-page and Cover Design by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘There is not a sensual thought or suggestion throughout the whole 
volume. Though I dislike and disbelieve in his gospel, I thoroughly 
respect Mr. Grant Allen for having stated it so honourably and so bravely.’ 
—Academy. 


‘Even its bitterest enemies must surely feel some thrill of admiration for 
its courage. It is, once more, one philosopher against the world. Not in 
our day, perhaps, can it be decided which is right, Mr. Grant Allen, or the 
world. Perhaps our children’s children will some day be canonising Mr. 
Grant Allen for the very book for which to-day he stands a much greater 
chance of being stoned, and happy lovers of the new era bless the name of 
the man who, almost single-handed, fought the battle of Free Love. 
Time alone can say. . . . None but the most foolish or malignant reader 
of ‘The Woman Who Did’ can fail to recognise the noble purpose which 
animates its pages. . . . Label it as one will, it remains a clever, stimu- 
lating book. A real enthusiasm for humanity blazes through exery page 
of this, in many ways remarkable and significant little book.'—Ske 


‘The book is interesting, as embodying the carefully thought-out 
theories of so distinguished a writer.'—Literary World. 
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‘Mr. Grant Allen has undoubtedly produced an epoch-making book, and 
one which will be a living voice when most of the novels of this generation 
have pa away into silence. It is epoch-making in the sense that 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin" was ;—the literary merits of that work were by no 
means great, but yet it rang like a tocsin through the land, arousing man 
to a sense of the slavery under which a large portion of humanity suffered. 
—Humanitarian, 


‘Interesting, and even absorbing.'— Weekly Sun. 


‘His sincerity is undeniable. And in the mouth of Herminia are some 
very noble and eloquent passages upon the wrongs of our marriage sys- 
tem.'~—Pall Mall Gasette. 


‘A tale of purity and innocence unparalleled since the ‘‘ Garden of 
Eden” or “‘ Paul and Virginia.” ’—Daily Express. 


‘A remarkable and powerful story. It increases our respect for Mr. 
Allen’s ability, nor do we feel inclined to join in throwing stones at him as 
@ perverter of our morals and our social institutions. However widely we 
may differ from Mr. Allen’s views on many important questions, we are 
bound to recognise his sincerity, and to respect him accordingly.'—Speaker. 


‘The story is as remarkable for its art as its daring, and well deserves a 
ploce in the remarkab'e series in which it has been published.'—Z7he 
cotsman. 


§ Herminia is a rare and fine creature.’——Daily Chronicle. 


"An artist in words and a writer of deep feeling has lavished his best 
powers in the production of ‘‘The Woman Who Did.” The story is 
charmingly told. Delineated with a delicacy and strength of touch that 
cannot but delight the most fastidious reader. Mr. Grant Allen draws a 

icture of a sweet and pure and beautiful woman. The book is very 
featiciful and very sad.’—Liverpool Mercury. 


‘The book (for it is well written and clever) ought to be the last note in 
the chorus of revolt. For it proves to demonstration the futility of the 
attempt.’—Susx. 


“We cannot too highly commend the conspicuous and transparent puri 
of the handling. Public Opinion. ita 


‘He conclusively shows that if the marriage laws need revision, yet the 
sweetness and seemliness of home, the dignity of woman as mother or as 
man’s helpmeet, are rooted in the sanctity of wedlock.’—Daily News. 


*Mr. Grant Allen deserves thanks for treating with such delicacy 
problem which stands in such pressing need of solution as the reform of 
our stern marriage laws.'—Echo. 


Its merits are large and its interest profound,'—Weekly Scotsman. 
“It may not merit praise, but it merits reading.’—Saturday Review. 


PRINCE ZALESKI. By M. P. Surev. With Title-page 
by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘Mr. M. P. Shiel has in this volume produced something which is 
always rare, and which is every year becoming a greater rarity—a work 
of literary invention characterised by substantial novelty. We hav. 
Poe's analysis and Poe’s glamour, but they are no longer distinct ; they 
are combined in a new synthesis which stamps a new imaginative impres- 
sion. A oy wrought structure in which no single line impairs the 
symmetry and proportion. One of the most boldly-planned and strik- 
ingly-executed stories of its kind which has ap for many a long 
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day. We believe there is nothing in ‘‘ Prince Zaleski” which that great 
inventor and masterly manipulator of the spoils of invention (Poe) would 
have disdained to father.’—Datly Chronicle. 


‘Should obtain popularity. Written in an easy and clear style. The 
author shows an amount of ingenuity and capacy for plot considerably 
above the average. The reader will find it difficult to put the book down 
before he has satisfied his curiosity to the last page.'— Weekly Sun. 


‘The Prince was a Sherlock Holmes, with this difference: that while 
ding nothing to Conan Doyle’s hero in mere intellectual agility, he 
that ar eat insight which makes poets more frequently than 
detectives. Sherlock H: 
mane ie Zaleski holes a hey ae Soply. patallng : . - once 
they insist on being finish re ani losophically con- 
fred, ef put together with rare narrative still, aa feeling for effect.’ 
Oman. 


‘olmes was a clever but essentially commonp! 


There is a strange, fantastic ingenuity in all the stories, while a 
dash of mysticism gives them a peculiar flavour that differentiates them 
from the ordinary detective story. They are clever and curious, and will 
appeal to all lovers of the transcendental and improbable.'— The Scotsman. 


‘Thoroughly entertaining, and the chief figure is undeniably pic- 
turesque.'—Vorkshire Poste : 


‘An abundance of ingenuity and quaint out-of-the-way learning 
the three stories contained in this volume.’—Liverpool Mercury. 


‘He has imparted to the three tales in this volume something of that 
atmosphere of eerie fantasy which Poe knew how to conjure, i 
Lia analysis of a baffling intricacy of detail to an unforeseen conclusion. 
EL themes and their treatment are alike highly imaginative.'—Daily 

ews. 

f errprd written by one of Poe's true disciples. His analytical skill 
is not that of the detective, even of so brilliant a detective as Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes. Probably his exploits will interest the public far less than did 
those of Mr. Doyle’s famous character; but the select few, who can 
appreciate delicate work, will delight in them exceedingly.’—Speaker. 


‘Truth to tell we like our Sherlock better in his new dress. The 
book will please those who love a good old-fashioned riddle, and a good 
new-fangled answer.'—National Observer. 


“Has genuine ere merit, and entrancing interest. A kind 
of Sherlock Holmes, though of a far more finished type than Mr. Conan 
Doyle's famous creation. e remarkable ingenuity of Mr. Shiel—worthy 
of Eagar Allen Poe at his best—in tracing out the mystery surrounding 
the death of Lord Pharanx, the Stone of the Edmundsbi onks, and the 
Society of Sparta, constitutes a veritable tour de force. ‘e have nothing 
but praise for this extraordinarily clever and interesting volume.’—White- 
hall Review. 

* Worked out very i jously, and we are thoroughly impressed by the 
Prince's mental power Senaes Times. 

“A clever, extravagant, and lurid little book.'— Westminster Gazette. 


‘Mr. Shiel’s mysteries are very good, and he has put them into literary 
form.'—Bookman. 


‘They are fascinating in spite of the demands they make upon our 
credulity.’— 7imes. 
‘Imagination of the weirdest and the stran runs rife, The 
of the title is a sort of dilettante Sherlock Holmes, but with far welrdiae 
pobiens to unravel than ever fell to the lot of Dr. Doyle's detective. The 
contains three stories, reminding one now of Poe and now of Steven- 
son's ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” all told with convincing art and a power of 
uncommon invention which few writers have equalled. Will give you some 


exciting hours.'—Xeview ef Reviews. 
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WOMEN’S TRAGEDIES. By H.D. Lowry. With Title- 
page and Cover Design by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


* He is the master of a style singularty strenuous and sensitive. What he 

sees he can express with marvellous vividness. There is nothing more 

terrible and perfect of its kind than his story, ‘‘The Man in the mm.” 

It is magnificently done, powerfully imagined, and convincingly presented.’ 
lack and White. 


“Mr. Lowry’s ‘‘Women’s Tragedies” are the most striking thumbnail 
sketches since Mr. Quiller Couch idly ceased to write his wonderful 
“ Noughts and Crosses.” ’—Star. 


‘A collection of vivid sketches from life.'—Liverpool Mercury. 
‘A wide and critical section of the reading public will be ready to welcome 


‘“Women's Tragedies.” The author has not a little of the ancient mariner’s 
power. He creates a situation which holds the reader mentally spellbound, 
and leaves an impression not readily effaced . . . sombre, even eerie, they 


Prove, and yet strong with the author's power to fascinate.'—Dundce 
Advertiser. 


‘The chief charm of the stories is the deli and strength with which 
they are wrought, and the genuine insight into human nature which they 
show.’—Scotsman. 


‘He is a master of a simple, forcible style; he has a deep insight into 
human nature, a strong and active imagination; and, above all, he 
that indescribable knack of making interesting the commonplace things of 
existence. This collection of stories will be read with genuine pleasure, 
and will do much to advance the reputation of the author’ — Weekly Scots- 
man. 


‘In Mr. 's latest book we have some healthy studies of human 
nature, stories which are full of strong, deep, and simple emotion. This is 
the fiction, simple and human, real and beautiful, which rebukes at one 
and the same time the sentimentality of English art and the unhealthiness 
of French.’—Western Daily Mercury. 


“It is a profoundly interesting and powerful volume.’— Whitehall Review. 


*¢¢The Man in the Room” is certainly the strongest. There is a subtle 
and complete Knowledge of the woman of the tragedy, an insight and 
mastery which is never paraded, but is governed, restrained, and used. 
The author is an artist well understanding the use of a touch of the 
grotesque for the heightening of the tragedy.’ Realm. 


* His oe are clever Sane dramatic. wee sannck pater the 
wer of imagination and of literary expression w r. ‘3 book 
Fovaal Stamps its writer as a man of great gifts.'—/ndependent. 


*Is written with a good deal of distinction. No one can deny the charm 
of such stories as ‘‘ Beauty's Lovers” and “‘ The Sisters,” and ‘‘The Man 
in the Room” has both a gracefully drawn heroine and a good deal of 
weird power.’—QOxeen. 

* He can imagine scenes and incidents of the most dramatic intensity and 
put them before us in half a dozen pages.’—Glasgow Evening News. 

‘Remind us frequently of Mr. Hardy’s “‘ Life's Little Ironies.” Exhibit 

ist Recorder. 


no little artistic power.'—Methodis 
‘Are very real and strong, very grim. The e is sim 
direct, anit in necessary consequence, expressive.'—. ahonal birt nga 
‘The stories are told in fresh, bright, unaffected fashion.’—Sunday 
Times. ° 
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AT THE FIRST CORNER, AND OTHER STorigs. By 
H. B. Marriorr Watson. With Title-page and Cover 
Design by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“We willingly bear witness to Mr. Watson’s brilliance, versatility, and 
literary power. ‘‘ An Ordeal of Three” is a fancy that is full of beauty and 
delicate charm. When, again, Mr. Watson deals with the merely sordid and 
real side of East-end London he justifies his choice by a certain convincin 
realism which is never dull, and which is always inevitably true.’—/% 
Mall Gasette. 


“Made up of exceedingly good stories. . . . The mere wri of them 
es thea a pleasure to '—Star. ne 

* Have the charm of individuality.’—G/obe. 

*Exceedingly well written. There is no denying Mr. Marriott Watson's 
strength and delicacy of style.’'—Qseen. 

‘There is an impressive ‘‘ grip” in Mr. Watson's narrative from which 
the reader cannot easily escape.’—Whitehall Review. : 

‘They all show a vigorous pen and a command of forcible language.'"— 
Dundee Advertiser. 


‘The stories are all told with very considerable vigour and skill, and 
show a strong vein of imagination.'—Scotsman, 


‘Mr. Marriott Watson can write, and in these new stories he shows, more 
manifestly than in any peeves work, his capacity for dramatic realisation. 
“An Ordeal of Three” not only strength but charm.'’—Daily Chronicle. 


* Admirably conceived and brilliantly finished ; the book will be read.’— 
Saturday Review. 

“Knowledge of life, literary cleverness, charm, and, above all, style, are 
present all through. ‘One cannot dip into his volume without bene. taken 
captive and reading every story.'—Kealme. 

‘Remarkable for diversity of subject and distinction of style. Every 
page of this charming volume is original.’—Black and White. 

‘Mr. Watson can tell a story in a terse, vigorous, and thrilling manner." 
—Westminster Gasette. i . 

‘Contains the best work he has yet done. Uncommonly well written.’— 
Sketch. 

‘There is undeniable power in the volume of stories, ‘At the First 
Corner,” and there is something very like the fire of genius behind this 
power. The style is terse, vivid, and imaginative.'—Guardian. 


GREY ROSES. By Henry HARLAND. With Title-page 
and Cover Design by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


*Exceedingly pleasant to read. You close the book with a feeling that 
you have met a host of charming people. ‘Castles Near Spain” comes 
near to being a perfect thing of its kind.’—Pal/ Mall Gasette. 


‘They are charming stories, simple, full of freshness, with a good deal of 
delicate wit, both in the imagining and in the telling. The last story of 
the book, in spite of improbabilities quite tremendous, 1s a delightful story.’ 
—Daily Chronicle. e 
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‘Castles near Spain" as a fantastic love episode is simply inimitable, 

tant cenday We pecularly= any, aineety_-sesceaie Grey’ hows” are 
t render it —nay, uniquely— ting. oses” are 

entitled to rank among the ‘choicest flowers of the realms of romance.’— 
Daily Telegraph. 

‘ Never before has the strange, we might almost say the weird, fascina- 
tion of the Bohemianism of the Latin Quarter been so well depicted.’— 
Whitehall Review. 

***Castles near Spain” is an alt charming and admirable bit of 
a es 

‘We envy Mr. Harland his beautiful story, ‘‘A Bohemian Girl.”’— 
Literary World. 

‘Mr. Harland is capital company. He is always entertaining.’—New 
Budget. 

‘ They are gay and pathetic, and touched with the fantasy that gives to 
ioeinnce its fnest flavour. Each has a quaintness and a grace of its own.’ 
—Daily News. 

**Castles near Spain” is a lovely idyll, in which young passion and a 
quaint humour are blended into a rare harmony.'—Star. . 


MONOCHROMES. By Etta D’Arcy. With Title-page 
and Cover Design by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

‘If Miss D'Arcy can maintain this level, her future is secure. She has 


produced one story which comes near to being a masterpiece.'—Daily 
Chronicle. 


‘We doubt if any other living woman-writer could bave written quite so 
well.’—Saturday Review. : 

‘It is rare indeed to meet, in English, with a number of short stories of 
such distinction from an English pen.'—Graphic. 

‘Thoroughly interesting, and in many respects strikingly original.'— 
Whitehall Review. ; = 4 

‘Style, characterisation, dramatic intensity, artistic sanity, pathos and 
imagination—~all these Miss D'Arcy has eke. : 

‘Written with much skill, observation and style. Very interesting and 
well told.'— Westminster Gasette. ee ee 

‘All the stories show keen observation and literary power.'—Jndependent. 

‘Distinguished by power, imagination, and a polished and facile style.'— 
Weekly Scotsman. 
‘They are word-pictures of no little power, displaying an admirable 
technique in their design, treatment of light and shade, and artistic finish.” 
‘Daily Telegraph. 


AT THE RELTON ARMS. By Evetyn SHarp. With 
’ Title-page and Cover Design by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

* Miss Evelyn Sharp is to be lated on having, through th th 
of one of her characters, said Sas cf ths ieet wants yet spoken on wat is 
rather absurdly called ‘‘ The Marriage Question” 132). It is an in- 
teresting and well-written story, with some smart erisation and quite 
a sufficiency of humour.'—Daily Chronicle. 
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‘The book is full of cleverness, sly irony peeps out at every corner. . . . 
2 is a touch of fantastic humcar which reminds one of Peacock.'— 

‘Miss Evelyn Sharp is a clever writer, and her story is decidedly worth 
Sending: =Duwder MA dvertiser. : 

‘The book is cleverly and smartly written.'— Weekly Scotsman. 

‘There is a good deal of cleverness in “‘ At the Relton Arms.” ’—Mas- 
chester Guardian. 


THE GIRL FROM THE FARM. By GertroDE Dix. 
With Title-page and Cover Design by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

* Miss Dix has a pleasant and graceful style. rhe coer ot and sym- 


pebeically portrayed, and some of the scenes 
the stamp of truth.’—Daily Chronicle. 


‘The novel is exceptionally well written, the characters are admirably 
arawn; there is a vividness, too, about several of the descriptions and 
oe ee is a great deal more than mere patient realism.'—Glasgow 

er 

°A decidedly clever little book.’—Saturday Review. 

* The work of a writer with real gifts for fiction, gifts of characterisation 
and story-telling.’—Stav. ; 

‘The story is cleverly constructed and well written.'—Weekly Scotsman. 

‘A thoroughly wholesome book and very clever. Katherine is a charming 
character.'—Queen. 

‘A powerful piece of writing. The dean and his daughter are drawn in 
masterly fshions = White Review. 

‘It shows a good grasp of peculiarities of human nature, and is written 
with very considerable leary skill.’—Scotsmas. 


‘Miss Dix’'s style is charming, and here and there come out flashes of 
descriptive power.’—Bristol Times and Mirror. 


THE MOUNTAIN LOVERS. By Fiona Macteop. With 
Title-page and Cover Design by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


*An exquisite and delicious idyll with which Miss Macleod has now 
enriched our mean pled literature. A beautiful and pathetic tale of 
young love that s out against the deeply tragic background.'—Glasgow 


‘A beautiful prose poem, while possessing strong interest as a romance.’— 


* Almost in its t without its —, 
inne power, yet not without beauty.'—Dundee 


“The loves of Alan and Sorcha are wholesome and breezy, if uncon- 


seesonal, and recall nothing more jin de siec/e than the garden of Eden.’ 
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ADAMS (FRANCIS). 
Essays IN MODERNITY. Crown 8vo. §8.net. [Shortly. 
Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 
A CHILD OF THE AGE. (See KEYNOTES SERIES.) 
ALDRICH (T. B.). 
LarTerR Lyrics. Sm. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
ALLEN (GRANT). 
Tue LOWER SLOPES: A Volume of Verse. With Title- 
page and Cover Design by J. ILLINGwoRTH Kay. 
600 copies. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 
Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 
THE WomMaAN WHo Dip. (See KgyNnores SERIES.) 
THE BRITISH BARBARIANS, (See KEYNOTES SERIES.) 
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BAILEY (JOHN C.). 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH ELEGIES. [J preparation. 
BEARDSLEY (AUBREY). 
THE STORY OF VENUS AND TANNHAUSER, in which is set 
forth an exact account of the Manner of State held by 
Madam Venus, Goddess and Meretrix, under the 
famous Hérselberg, and containing the adventures of 
Tannhauser in that place, his repentance, his jour- 
neying to Rome, and return to the loving mountain, 
By AuBpRgY BEARDSLEY. With 20 full-page illus- 
trations, numerous ornaments, and a cover from the 
samehand, Sq.16mo. 10s. 6d. net. [J preparation. 
BEECHING (Rev. H. C.). 
In a GARDEN: Poems. With Title-page designed by 
ROGER Fry. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 
BENSON (ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER). 
Lyrics. Feap. 8vo., buckram. 5s. net. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 
BRIDGES (ROBERT). 
SUPPRESSED CHAPTERS AND OTHER BOOKISHNESS. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
BROTHERTON (MARY). 
ROSEMARY FOR REMEMBRANCE. With Title-p a9 
Cover Design by WALTER WEST. F cap. 8v0. net. 
BUCHAN (JOHN). 
Musa PISCATRIX, [Zn Wepanition, 
CASE (ROBERT). 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH EPITHALAMIES. 
[/ preparation. 
CRAIG (R. MANIFOLD). 
THE SACRIFICE OF Foors: A Novel. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. [Jn preparation. 
CRANE (WALTER). 
Toy Books. Reissue, each with new Cover Design and 
End Papers. 9d. net. 
The three bound in one volume with a decorative cloth cover, end 
Lox nag ing and a rnd written and designed preface and title- 
6d. ne 
vol 1 Pras LITTLE Pic. 
Vol. 11. THE Farry SHIP. 
Vol. 111. Kine Luckigzoy’s Party. 
Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 
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DALMON (C. W.). 

Sone Favours. With a Title-page by J. P. Donne. 

Sq. 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Chicago: Way & Williams. 
DAVIDSON (JOHN). 

Piays: An Unhistorical Pastoral; A Romantic Farce; 
Bruce, a Chronicle Play; Smith, a Tragic Farce ; 
Scaramouch in Naxos, a Pantomime, with a Frontis- 

iece and Cover Design by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
rinted at the Ballantyne Press. 500 copies. Small 
qto. 7s. 6d. net. 
Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 

FLEET STREET EcLoGugs. Fcap. 8vo, buckram. 4s. 6d. 
net. [Third Edition. 

Fieet STREET EcLocugs. 2nd Series. Fecap. 8vo, 
buckram, 4s. 6d. net. 

A Ranpom ITINERARY AND A BALLAD. With a Fron- 
tispiece and tle: bese by Laurence Housman. 
600 copies. Fcap. 8vo, Irish Linen. §s. net. 

Boston: Copeland & Day. 

BALLADS AND SoncGs. With a Title-page and Cover 
Design by WALTER West. Fourth Edition. Fcap 
8vo, buckram. 5s. net. 

Boston: Copeland & Day. 


DE TABLEY (LORD). ; 

PorMs, DRAMATIC AND LYRICAL. By JOHN LEICESYER 
WarrEN (Lord De Tabley). Illustrations and Cover 
Design by C. S. Ricketts. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

New York: Macmillan & Co. 

PoEMS, DRAMATIC AND LyRICAL, Second Series, uni- 
form in binding with the former volume. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 

New York: Macmillan & Co. 


EGERTON (GEORGE). 

Keynotes, (See KEYNOTES SERIES.) 

Discorps. (See KEYNOTES SERIES.) 

Youne Orsc’s Dittizs. Atranslation from the Swedish 
of Ota HANSSON. With Title-page and Cover Design 
by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Boston: Roberts Bros. 


FARR (FLORENCE). 
Tue DaANcinG FAUN, (See KEYNOTES SERIES.) 
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FLEMING (GEORGE). 
For PLAIN WoMEN ONLY. (See MAYFAIR SET.) 


FLETCHER (J. S.). 


THE WONDERFUL WAPENTAKE. By ‘A SON OF THE 
Sor.’ With 18 full-page Illustrations by J. A. 
SYMINGTON. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 

Chicago: A. C. M°Clurg & Co. 


FREDERIC (HAROLD). 
Mrs. ALBERT GRUNDY. (See MAYFAIR SET.) 
GALE (NORMAN). 
ORcHARD SonGs. With Title-page and Cover Design by J. 
ILLINGWORTH Kay. Fcap. 8vo, Irish Linen. 5s. net. 


Also a Special Edition limited in number on hand-made paper 
bound in English vellum. £1, 1s. net. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


GARNETT (RICHARD). 
Porms. With Title-page by J. ILtrINcwortTH Kay. 
350 copies. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Boston: Copeland & Day. 
DANTE, PETRARCH, CAMOENS, cxxiv Sonnets, rendered 
in English. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. (ln preparation. 
GEARY (SIR NEVILL, BART.). 
A Lawyer’s WiFE: A Novel. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
net. [Jn preparation. 
GIBSON (CHARLES DANA). 
Picrures: Nearly One Hundred Large Cartoons. Ob- 
long Folio. 165s. net. 
New York: R. H. Russell & Son. 


GOSSE (EDMUND). 
Tue Letrers of THOMAS LOVELL BeppoEs. Now 
first edited. Pott 8vo. 5s. net. 
Also 25 copies large paper. 128. 6d. net. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


GRAHAME (KENNETH). 

PaGAN Papers: A Volume of Essays. With Title- 
page by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. net. 

Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 
[Out of Print at present. 
THE GOLDEN AGE. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 

3s. 6d. net. 
Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 
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GREENE (G. A.). 

ITaLiaAN Lyrists OF To-DAy. Translations in the 
original metres from about thirty-five living Italian 
poets, with bibliographical and biographical notes. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

New York: Macmillan & Co. 
GREENWOOD (FREDERICK). 
IMAGINATION IN Dreams. Crown 8vo.  §s. net. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 
HAKE (T. GORDON). 

A SELECTION FROM HIS PoEMS. Edited by Mrs. 
MEYNELL. With a Portrait after D. G. ROSSETTI, 
and a Cover Design by GLEESON WHITE. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 
HANSSON (LAURA MARHOLM). 

MODERN Women: Six Psychological Sketches. [Sophia 
Kovalevsky, George Egerton, Eleanora Duse, Amalie 
Skram, Marie Bashkirtseff, A. Edgren Leffler]. Trans- 
lated from the German by HERMIONE RAMSDEN. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

HANSSON (OLA). See EGERTON. 
HARLAND (HENRY). 

Grey Roszs, (See KEYNOTES SERIES.) 
HAYES (ALFRED). 

THE VALE OF ARDEN AND OTHER Poems. With a 
Title-page and a Cover designed by E. H. New. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Also 25 copies large paper. 15s. net. 
HAZLITT (WILLIAM). 

LiBer AMoRIS, or THE New PYGMALION. A New Edition 
from the original Ms., with Letters and a Diary never 
before printed. Portrait after Bewick, and Facsimiles, 
and a lengthy Introduction by RicHarD LE 
GALLIENNE. 4to, buckram. 2Is. net. 

HEINEMANN (WILLIAM) 

Tue First Step; A Dramatic Moment. Small gto. 

3s. 6d. net. 
HOPPER (NORA). 

BALLADS IN PROSE. With a Title-page and Cover by 

WALTER WEST. Sq. 16mo. 553. net. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 

UNDER QUICKEN Boucus. With Title-page designed 

by PATTEN Witson. Cr. 8vo. 538. net. 
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HOUSMAN (CILEMENCE). 
Tue Were Wotr. With six full-page Illustrations, Title- 
page, and Cover Design by LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 
Sq. 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Chicago: Way & Williams. 
HOUSMAN (LAURENCE). 
GREEN ARRAS: Poems. With Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8vo. 53s. net. [/n preparation. 
IRVING (LAURENCE). 
GODEFROI AND YOLANDE: A Play. With three Illus- 
trations by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Sm. 4to. 5s. net. 


In preparation. 
JAMES (W. P.). [Jn preparation 


RomanTIC Prorgssions: A Volume of Essays. With 
Title- page designed by J. ILLINGWORTH Kay. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 
JOHNSON (LIONEL). 
THE ArT OF THoMaAS Harpy: Six Essays. With Etched 
Portrait by WM. STRANG, and Bibliography by JOHN 
Lang. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. §s. 6d. net. 
Also 150 copies, large paper, with proofs of the portrait. £1, 18. 


net. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
JOHNSON (PAULINE). 
WHITE WampuM: Poems. With a Title-page and Cover 
Design by E. H. New. Crown 8vo.  §3s. net. 
Boston : Lamson Wolffe & Co. 
JOHNSTONE (C. E.). 
BALLADs OF Boy AND BEAK. With a Title-page by F. H. 
TOWNSEND. Sq. 32mo. 2s. net. 


KEYNOTES SERIES. 
Each volume with specially-designed Title-page by AUBREY 
BEARDSLEY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
Vol. 1. Keynotes. By GkoRGE EGERTON. 
[Seventh edition now ready. 
Vol. 11, THE DANCING Faun. By FLORENCE FARR. 
Vol. 311. PooR FoLk. Translated from the Russian of 
F. Dostoievsky by LENA MILMAN. With 
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